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*.* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spxcrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale ot all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 


their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Y far the most important news of the week is that 
received as to the mobilization of the Bulgarian 
Army. Wednesday’s news was officially confirmed by a state- 
ment in Thursday’s papers that the Bulgarian Minister in 
London had received a telegram announcing the general 
mobilization of the Bulgarian forces. The Minister informed 
a Reuter representative that this meant that Buigaria would 
maintain neutrality, but an armed neutrality. It would 
clearly be most unwise to indulge in any criticism of 
Bulgaria's action, or indeed to make any comment at 
all till the situation is clearer. All we can do at present 
is to record the fact, and to note the fighting value of 
the force so suddenly placed upon a war footing. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by a Bulgarian reserve officer in 
England to a representative of Reuter’s Agency, Bulgaria 
will be able to put something like three hundred thousand 
men inte the field. This officer further states that the 
Bulgarian regimental stores have been amply replenished, 
und we are told that the Krupp artillery taken from the 
Turks in the war of 1912-13 has made the Bulgarian artillery 
a great deal stronger than it was in that war. We have grown 
so much accustomed to huge military figures that those of 
Bulgaria seem small. There can be little doubt, however, as 
to the good quality of the ) tesege. 








Before we leave the subject we may note that the agree- 
ment with Turkey in regard to the Dedeagatch Railway has 
been completed, and a Bulgarian Commission is at once 
proceeding to Demotika to take over the territory to be trans- 
ferred by Turkey in accordance with the new agreement. 
The news of the Bulgarian mobilization has very naturally 
caused great excitement in Athens, and a meeting of the 
Greek Cabinet, we are told, was bastily summoned by the 
Prime Minister. M. Venezelos also saw the Ministers of the 
Entente, who came in a body, and remained with him for 
Beyond this we are left in the dark as to 
There is also no recent news 


nearly an hour, 
whieh tn ine i 

hat is happening in Greece. 
from Roumania. 


On the Western front the week has been marked by very 
heavy artillery duels in which the French and British guns 
*ppear to have had tlre mastery. In the French official 


communiqué published in Wednesday’s papers it is stated 


that the Germans bombarded some of the French positions 
in Champagne with “lachrymatory projectiles”—that is, 
with projectiles filled with chemicals which cause an instant 


rush of tears to the eyes so great that a man is temporarily 
blinded and quite unable to act as a combatant. Such 
practices, of course, cause inconvenience as well as suffering, 
but it must not be supposed that their military value is very 
great, except when, as in the first attack by poison-gas, the 
troops suffer a surprise. 





During the bombardment of the early part of the week a 
mixed British and French squadron was in action off the 
Belgian coast, and directed a torrent of shells upon the 
German positions. This action was supported by the Belgian 
and French artillery on land. The Amsterdam correspondent 
of the Morning Post, telegraphing to Thursday's paper, states 
that buildings, batteries, and trenches suffered severely from 
the bombardment, and notes further that the harbour 
and electric works at Ostend were damaged, while many 
German soldiers and “engineering troops” were killed and 
injured. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the Russian campaign, but 
must record here that, though Vilna was evacuated by the 
Russians last Saturday and at once occupied by the Germans, 
the latter have failed completely in their main object, which 
was, of course, not the occupation of the town, but the 
encirclement and destruction of the Russian Army. The 
Russians held on in the salient of Vilna with the 
greatest courage and enterprise until the very last moment, 
and then, just as things reached a critical stage, and 
when the pessimists of Britain and France were determined 
that there was no possible escape for them and that destrue- 
tion was certain, they slipped through the closing pincers. 
As always happens when a great encircling movement fails, 
the Germans have been obliged for the last three or four days 
to stop their advance and rearrange their line. The Germans 
exhibit, as a rule, wonderful rapidity in their advances, but 
rapid advances and encircling tactics are incompatible, and we 
shall be greatly surprised if the German dash can begin again 
for several days. The latest news on Thursday shows that 
the retreating Russians have turned and attacked Marshal 
von Hindenburg’s forces, and not without success. 








In the South—that is, on the Galician frontier—the Russians 
have continued to take the offensive, and to inflict severe 
punishment upon the Austrians opposed to them. Here we 
may record that to the Russian communiqué published in 
Thursday’s papers an official Note was added dealing with the 
Austrian denials as to the capture of prisoners by the Russians 
The Headquarters Staff at Petrograd now declare that in the 
operations on the South front in the Sylvester region, in the 
period covering the last days of August and the beginning of 
September, no less than seventy thousand prisoners were 
taken. It is added that this figure will be considerably 
increased when the small parties of prisoners are brought in 
who have been captured in the numerous encounters and fights, 
and often during the disorderly flights of the enemy. These 
parties of prisoners are so exhausted that they are not in a 
fit state to march on foot. 





Lord Kitchener has been criticized for asserting that the 
Germans have apparently shot their bolt, but weare bound tosay 
that recent events give support to his words. We think it most 
probable that the Germans are beginning to feel anxiety as 
to the danger of pressing any further into the heart of Russia, 
and that we may therefore expect to see them attempt to dis- 
engage themselves from the retreating foe. This, however, 
is not likely to prove an easy task. The only satisfactory way 
of arresting campaigns is by destroying the enemy’s army. 
If we are right in this surmise, the idea of an advance on 





Petrograd before next summer will of course have to be 
akandoned. Then Germany must look out for new worlds to 
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conquer, or, at any rate, in which to exhibit the culture of 
frightfulness. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, she will not try to break 
through in the West, for she knows that there she is held so 
firmly that to take the offensive would mean a loss in soldiers 
which she could ill spare. That being so, she will have to 
choose between attacking Italy or Serbia. In all probability 
she will choose a campaign in the Near East. Indeed, her 
Turkish allies are likely to make her doing soa sine qua non. If, 
however, the conquest of Serbia is attempted by a mixed 
German and Austrian force, we do not believe that there need 
be any cause for alarm. The Serbian Army is in thoroughly 
good condition, and has been reinforced by British artillery, 
and the roadless mountains of Serbia present as great diffi- 
culties as ever to an advancing enemy. 


Practically no news has been received from the Dardanelles 
during the past week. We shall not attempt to say what this 
inactivity, or apparent inactivity, portends. 


A long despatch from Sir Ian Hamilton describing the 
Gallipoli operations in May and June was published in the 
papers of Tuesday. This spirited narrative tells how in the 
early days of May it was still hoped that a comparatively 
rapid advance could be made, though the Turks were daily 
being reinforced and strengthening their positions. But it 
could not be; the British force gained room, but did not cover 
distances. During the period two serious counter-attacks 
were delivered by the Turks, one directed by General Liman 
von Sanders and the other by Enver Pasha. The Turks 
have since then been purely on the defensive, and they now 
have to defend themselves against a considerably longer line 
than in May and June. The gallant episodes described by 
Sir Ian Hamilton are much too numerous to mention. As he 
himself says, incidents which in his early and middle life 
would have been honoured with long despatches, now have to 
be passed over in silence. We will only say that the more we 
hear of the performances of the overseas troops the more our 
wonder and respect grow. 


We have written elsewhere of the Budget, which Mr. 
McKenna explained with equal brevity and lucidity in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. Here we wish simply to 
summarize its contents. According to the estimate, the 
expenditure in the present financial year will reach the 
colossal amount of £1,590,000,000. On the scheme of taxa- 
tion in force up to the introduction of the new Budget the 
revenue for the year would have amounted to only £272,000,000. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer hopes that his Budget will 
bring in an additional sum of nearly £33,000,000 for the 
remainder of the current year and a little more than 
£107,000,000 in a full financial year. The expected inercase 
of revenue is as follows :— 

For the rest of the present financial 
£11,274,000 

2,150,000 

6,000,000 

11,500,000 

1,980,000 ... 


For a full financial 
year. 
£44,400,000 

2,685,000 
30,000,000 
25,070,000 

4,975,000 


Income Tax... 
Super Tax ... 
Excess Profits Tax... 
Customs Duties... 
Postal Rates eee 


Totals... £32,904,000 ... £107,130,000 


The new taxes stated in their briefest form are as follows: 
Income Tax raised by 40 per cent. and levied on lower incomes 
than before; Super Tax increased on incomes over £8,000; a 
special tax of 50 per cent. on war profits; duties on tea, 
tobacco, cocoa, coffee, chicory, and dried fruits raised by 50 per 
cent., and on motor-spirit and patent medicines by 100 per 
cent.; a new ad valorem duty of 33} per cent. on imported 
motor-cars, motor-bicycles, cinema films, clocks, watches, 
musical instruments, plate-glass, and hats; abolition of half- 
penny postage and sixpenny telegrams; an increase in letter, 
parcels, telegraph, and telephone charges. 


To go into more detail, here is the balance-sheet, as drawn 
up in the Times, of the current finandial year :-— 
EXPENDITURE. 

Navy 
Army ose vee 
External Advances axe sion 
Pre- and Post-Moratorium Bills 
Ordinary National Services ws ove 
Food Supplies, Minor Items, and Contingencies 


Total 


. £190,000,000 
715,000,000 
423,000,000 
36,000,000 
170,000,000 
56,000,000 


-e.€21,590,000,000 





————____ 
REVENUE. 


On Existing Basis of Taxation... 
New Taxation 


we eee tt £272,110,000 
Revenue from Postal Changes .., 


30,924,000 
eee 1, ,000 


eee £305 ,000,000 
+--£1,285,000,000 
e. -£2,200,000,000 


As for the Income Tax, only 20 per cent. of the proposed 
40 per cent. increase will be levied during the remainder (thet 
is, the second half) of the current financial year. Th, 
following table shows the old and new rates :— , 


Total (in round figures) .., 
Estimated deficit ... = 
Estimated dead-weight debt 


Revised Tax 
OF remainder of 


ola Tax. rrent Yeo, 
3s. 


2s. 6d. in £ 
1s. 6d. in £ 


New Tax, 

3s. 6d... 
2s.1d. ... 1s. 91 
(roughly) oot 
The lowest income to be taxed will in future be £130, instead 
of £160. In other words, a man earning £2 10s. a week wil! 
in future be taxed. Abatements are also reduced. A striking 
change is introduced in the former anomalous taxation of 
farmers’ incomes. Their assessment under Schedule B is to 
be taken as the rent paid, instead of one-third of the rent. 
The farmer still has the option of being brought under 
Schedule D and taxed on the profits of his business, Income 
Tax is to be paid half-yearly by persons directly assessed, 
and quarterly by employees of all kinds. If a person cay 
prove that his income is less by one-fifth than the income oy 
which he has paid tax, the whole of the additional tax will he 
refunded. To take examples of the new tax, an income of 
£501 paid, at the old rate, £26 5s. At the current rate it will 
pay £35 18s. 54d., and next year £41 15s. 5d. An income of 
£1,000 paid, at the old rate, £75. At the current rate it will 
pay £89 11s. 8d., and next year £104 3s. 4d. 


Unearned income ... 
Earned income ove 


The new Super Tax on incomes over £8,000 will be as 
follows :— 
Between £8,000 and £9,000 ... eve ove 
Between £9,000 and £10,000 ee 3s. 2d. 
Surplus of all incomes above £10,000 8s. 6d. 
Thus a man with an income of over £10,000 will pay an 
Income Tax of 3s. 6d., plus a Super Tax of 3s. 6d.—that is to 
say, 7s. in the pound, a sum within sight of half his income. 


2s. 10d. 


Other points may be stated. The special tax of 50 per cent. 
is to be levied on all industries of which the profits exceed the 
profits on the assessment for 1914-15 by more than £100. The 
Sugar Duty rises from 1s, 10d" to 93. 4d. a ewt. At the present 
reduced sale-price sugar will cost 3d. a pound more. The 
difference in duties on imported food is as follows :— 

Old Rates, New Rates, 
8d. a lb. ose Is. 
1d. a lb. 6s. 1}d. 
1d. a lb. sce id. 
2d. a Ib. 

2d. a Ib. 

7s. a cwt. 


Tea _ ove eco 
Tobacco (raw) ... 4s, 
Cocoa ene ee ove 
Coffee 
Chicory 


Dried fruits a 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the question of 
National Service, and the bitter controversy which has arisen 
over it. We are glad to say, however, that this bitterness 
seems to be abating, and that the wild rumours and ill-balanced 
talk about plots and conspiracies and efforts to break up 
the Coalition, or to get rid of this or that Minister, have 
proved to be without the slightest foundation. The Coalition 
is not going to break up, and the Government, though they 
will not have recourse to compulsion if they can raise the men 
without it, will resort to it rather than do without those fresh 
supplies of men which are essential for carrying on the war. 


The true position of the Cabinet as a whole, and of those 
within the Cabinet whose personal view is that we cannot now 
carry through the war without compulsion, is set forth by 
Lord Curzon in the altogether admirable letter addressed by 
him to the editor of the Daily Chronicle in Tuesday's issue— 
letter which, in our opinion, should have been sent not merely 
to one paper but tothe whole of the Press. Lord Curzon begins 
by protesting against the action of the Daily Chronicle in 
singling him out by name as being “prepared to ‘ultimatum 
my colleagues’ and to commit every sort of personal or selfish 
offence against the spirit of unity without which we cannot 
emerge successfully from the present struggle for our national 
existence.” Lord Curzon proceeds to point out that when be 
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- ned the Government he had for years been a convinced 
06 norter of universal National Service. He is so still, and a 
seal times more, because he believes that without it we 
cannot and shall not win the war. 


The only difference in his position is that where he once 
stood without mueh backing, he now finds himself in a 
: which is daily growing in numbers and importance, 


company, a — 
. inced by the unanswerable logic of military 


of persons conv 
facts :— , : 

« But,” he adds, “ I have scrupulously refrained from saying one 
yord on the subject either in speech or letter or interview or for 

ublication in any form, content to act in that spirit of loyalty to 
the Prime Minister and my colleagues without which Cabinet 
eovernment is an impossibility, and to rely upon the discussion 
which is about to take place for producing agreement. 

Lord Curzon ends his letter by an appeal so admirable and so 
much to the point that we must reproduce it verbatim :— 

“ May I appeal to you and to the Press in general to discourage 
the attempt that is being so freely made in certain quarters to 
manufacture discord where it does not exist, and particularly 
against the pernicious method of controversy involved in picking 
out individuals, and attributing to them actions, thoughts, or 
intentions of which they are in all probability wholly innocent, or 
in imagining plots and conspiracies for which there is no vestige 
of foundation? There are several ways of losing the war, but 
one of the surest will be to muddy—I might almost say to poison 
—our own wells.” 


It is hardly necessary for us to endorse Lord Curzon’s 
words, for he has only put in very concise and moving 
language what we have endeavoured to say ever since the 
compulsionist controversy became acute. No sane man desires 
to foree a system of compulsion upon Lord Kitchener and 
his colleagues as long as they are willing to tell us that 
they are getting plenty of recruits without compulsion 
and de not desire to change their system. But though 
we have not the right to force compulsion on an unwilling 
Government, we have not only a right but an obvious 
duty to let them know that in our belief the majority of 
the people of this country are perfectly willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary for universal service. The notion that 
we are to refrain from bringing these facts home to the 
Government because the policy of National Service has 
certain injudicious and irresponsible advocates in the Press 
is preposterous. 





Before we leave the subject of Lord Curzon’s letter we 
must give him special thanks for the passage in which he 
deals with Cabinet loyalty. It is absolutely essential 
to efficient Cabinet government that all members of the 
Cabinet shall show the most meticulous loyalty to their chief 
and to their colleagues. As long as a man remains in a 
Cabinet he must subordinate his private will to the will of the 
Cabinet asa whole. Otherwise there can come nothing but 
disaster from Cabinet rule. Cabinet Ministers, also, must 
not fail to remember that reticence of speech is the instru- 
ment by which loyalty is preserved. 


Mr. Lloyd George has also written to a constituent a 
thoroughly sound letter on National Service. “ You say,” 
he writes, “and say rightly, that the Government ought 
to give the nation a lead on the question whether the 
moral obligation [to serve] should be converted into a 
legal obligation. The Government, I can assure you, are 
fully alive to the necessity for giving a definite lead. . . . 
Undue delay might be disastrous—but undue precipitation 
might be equally disastrous.” Mr. Lloyd George goes on 
to say that he has not yet heard of the man who would 
resist compulsion if it were shown that Germany could not‘be 
beaten without it. He does not believe that such men are to 
he found among the working classes. “Let the Government 
have a fair chance to decide. All this clatter and racket 
outside the Council Chamber are fatal to deliberation.” 


The Admiralty have announced that submarine ‘E7’ was 
presumably lost off the Dardanelles, as has been stated ina 
Turkish official report. According to this report, three officers 
and twenty-five of the crew were taken prisoners. Thus all, 
or nearly all, were saved. The losses among our submarines 
have been small in view of the damage they have inflicted on 
Turkish ships of war, supply ships, and transports during 
their daring passages through the Dardanelles and in the 
Sea of Marmora. Lieutenant-Commander Cochrane, who 





—ea 


commanded the ‘E7,’ was recently awarded the D.S.O. for 
his services, 


The Conference of the executives of Trade Unions who 
have been considering ways and means of speeding up the 
output of munitions ended on Friday week. They formally 
accepted Mr. Lloyd George's statement that greater efforts 
were needed in the shops, and pledged themselves (1) to 
ensure the suspension of all restrictive practices; (2) to aid 
investigation as to the least amount of skilled labour that can 
be used in running the machinery for twenty-four hours in 
every day in all shops; (3) to facilitate the introduction of 
unskilled labour. These are practical pledges that go to the 
heart of the matter, and we congratulate the Conference upon 
them. If the men do not break away from their leaders, all 
should now go well. 








At Bristolon Thursday week Lord Selborne explained his 
scheme for establishing local Committees to advise and help 
farmers. The County Councils were being invited to form 
County War Agricultural Committees. These would have no 
legal powers, but would be simply voluntary associations. 
They would be asked to form local Committees for the areas of 
District Councils and Urban District Councils. There would 
be no charge on the rates. The cost, which must be kept 
within strict limits, would be paid by the Treasury. By 
means of the local Committees and the county Committees 
farmers and small-holders would be kept in touch with the 
Board of Agriculture. Last year there were one million three 
hundred thousand acres less arable land in England than in 
1895. The arable should be increased chiefly by ploughing 
inferior grass-lands. The mere substitution of wheat for 
other crops was not the solution required. Farmers should 
plough, not only for cereals, but for meat. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Hogge 
opened a debate on the Press Censorship. The nation, he 
complained, was not treated with candour in respect of war 
news. American newspapers contained more information 
about the British Navy than our own newspapers. As an 
example of the suppression of news, he drew attention to the 
report of the destruction of a Russian arsenal. The Home 
Secretary, in his reply, stated that the report as to the blowing 
up of the Russian arsenal had been withheld from publication 
out of regard for the interests of one of our allies. As a 
matter of fact, it was not known in official quarters in this 
country whether the report was true or false. 


The Home Secretary ended his speech by a general defence 
of the Press Bureau. The Press, he declared, had co-operated 
with the Bureau admirably. ‘There was, he stated in con- 
clusion, “only one reason for censoring any news at all— 
namely, that its publication was calculated to assist: the 
enemy or damage ourselves ” :— 

“It was quite impossible for the critic or layman always to 
judge what was the true significance and true weight of the 
reasons which moved the military or the naval authorities, and hoe 
could give no example of what he was saying without disclosing 
the very thing they wished to conceal. We might do much 
that was helpful to the enemy and damaging to ourselves by 
carelessness and inattention and by taking short views.” 





In spite of the pressure of other important news, we must 
save a few lines in which to record the sale of Stonehenge by 
auction at Salisbury on Tuesday. It was sold for £6,600 to 
a local landowner, Mr. C. H. E. Chubb. To think that the 
most famous monument in the world should have been 
bought on the spur of the moment—Mr. Chubb entered the 
room with no thought of bidding—for a price which hundreds 
of collectors would have given not so long ago for a picture, 
a piece of tapestry, ora rare curio! The very ownership of 
the place confers fame. And Mr. Chubb bas secured this by 
an investment which, according to the figures announced, 
brings in 5 per cent. “Ithoughta Salisbury man ought to 
own it,” said Mr. Chubb afterwards. Such local pride is of 
course in the right spirit, and gives us an earnest that Mr. 
Chubb will treat his precious possession with care, respect, 
and a sense of his great responsibility. It is well to feel a 
guarantee of this, since the monument is not where we should 
wish it to be—in the possession of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. 

HAT is the meaning, what the cause, and what may 
be the results of the Bulgarian mobilization 
cannot be discussed at present. We record elsewhere the 
facts as far as they were known up till Thursday evening, 
but make no comment. Apart from this momentous event, 
the military situation continues good for the Allies. It 
was feared that the fall of Vilna—it was evacuated, not 
taken by storm—was going to be followed by the encircle- 
ment of a very considerable portion of the Russian Army. 
The Russians, we were told by our eager pessimists, had 
held on too long in the Vilna salient, and would certainly 
be caught this time by the closing pincers of Marshal 
von Hindenburg—the colossal Scissorsman of the war. 
Happily these forebodings proved to be ill-founded. The 
pincers closed, but when the German General spread the 
glittering forfex and then “joined them to divide,” he 
eaught nothing. The Russians had once more slipped 
through and accomplished that “manceuvre in depth” 
for which their armies have shown such wonderful aptness. 
Whether the Russian Chief of the Staff ran too great a risk 
in holding on at Vilna as long as he did is a subject 
which cannot be discussed without a great deal more 
knowledge than we possess. All that can be said is that 
he did take the risk and that he succeeded, with the result, 
of course, that the Germans suffered greater losses both in 
men and in time, and were altogether much more embar- 

rassed, than if he had made the retreat more precipitate. 

The art of retreating is to retreat as slowly as possible, 
fighting every inch and delaying every hour, but at the 
same time never allowing the enemy to cut off and surround 
any considerable portion of the rearguards. It will readily 
be seen that when the retreating force holds on till the last 
moment to some important place like Vilna, and then slips 
out just as the pincers close, a real injury is inflicted upon 
the enemy—i.e., a good deal more is gained than the 
mere escape of the threatened force. The closing of 
the pincers upon nothing means an enormous amount of 
wasted energy on the part of the enemy. When the 
pincers have closed and caught nothing, not only is a 
rearrangement of the line necessary, but a great many 
miles are found to have been traversed without any advan- 
tage. The troops that take part in an encircling movement 
are, for the purposes of advance and invasion, losing 
ground. They are marching in the wrong direction. 
Measure the distance covered by a series of encircling 
sweeps by two armies, and then measure the distance that 
would have been covered by a simple forward movement, 
and it will be seen how enormous is the extra burden laid 
upon those who adopt the strategy of encirclement. But 
the Germans have been making unsuccessful encirclements 
in Poland ever since the end of July. Isit to be wondered, 
tken, that they show signs of exhaustion ? 

But though the exhaustion of the German troops has 
evidently been very great, it is not the only serious trouble 
with which they are confronted. Accounts show that the 
Germans and Austrians, in spite of the great towns they 
have occupied and the great stretches of country now in 
their possession, are suffering from depression of spirits 
and are not in as good heart as might have been expected. 
What makes this fact the more curious and interesting is 
that we read of the same depression in the accounts of 
Napoleon’s advance. From the superficial point of view, 
that advance, till the Emperor reached Moscow, ought 
to have been conducted like a triumphal procession. ‘The 
French occupied city after city and won battle after battle. 
Indeed, on the advance they did not fight an unsuccessful 
action. Yet from the time they left Vilna and plunged 
into the heart of Russia the accounts show that the army 
was gloomy, if not actually nervous. All the picturesque 
incidents of the campaign, instead of being viewed as signs of 
good luck, were twisted into evil omens. We hope we shall 
not be thought fantastic if we suggest that the explana- 
tion of this depression is in both cases to be found in the 
physical features of the country. Except for those who 
have been born and grown up in them, vast stretches 
of plain have undoubtedly a depressing effect upon the 
human mind. It is a commonplace in America that the 
inhabitants of the stretches of open prairie are apt to 
suffer from nerves, and that newcomers especially find 





the huge expanse of the tent of heaven a sour 
spirits. We can well understand that the endloss stret 
of Russian forest and Russian plain produced a sey “- 
melancholy in Napoleon’s army, and we should not be _ 
least surprised if a similar cause were producing simile 
results amongst the Germans. Pursuing a foe who ig inion 
eluding you is necessarily trying and disappointing mn 
and if this task has to be accomplished in the narrow. 
ing days of autumn and in the long-drawn vistas of 
grey flood and field, it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to see that, in spite of the appearanog 
of victory, a mist of hopelessness may descend upon 
a “victorious army.” Even the most spicy of boasting 
bulletins would seem disheartening in the gloom and 
menace of the Polish autumn. But though the depression 
suffered by all invaders of Russia is worth noticing, we do 
not, of course, intend to draw therefrom any promise of 
final victory. That is to be found, not in the endless 
expanse of grey-green forest and misty river and the vault 
of leaden sky, but in the indomitable spirit of the Russian 
people. Russia, as was natural, nay, inevitable, reeled 
under the first stunning blows of the invasion. But she 
has recovered herself with wonderful quickness. All the 
latest accounts show that her people are now meeting the 
great crisis that confronts them with a passion of 
patriotism of which history records no nobler example, 
There is but one will in the nation, and that is the will to 
resist to the uttermost and in that resistance to conquer. 

A conspicuous proof of the magnificent temper of 
the Russian people is to be found in the way in which 
they received the sudden prorogation of the Duma, We 
are not going to express any opinion as to the merits 
of the Constitutional quarrel, for criticism of that kind 
would be out of place at this moment. The Allies must 
not interfere in each other’s home affairs. It is, however, 
permissible to say that no one could have been surprised if 
the Russian people had shown a great deal of open dis. 
satisfaction at the closing of the Duma when so much was 
expected from its influence in the matter of bettering the 
supply of munitions, and generally increasing the efficiency 
of the Administration. Yet the Russians, with the wise 
instinct that every feeling must be subordinated to the 
successful prosecution of the war, and that this is no time 
for civil contention, however well justified in the abstract, 
withstood the temptation to resist the Executive. The 
quarrel with the Bureaucracy is put away till peace time. . 
‘ake as examples of what we mean the speeches made 
at the Congress of Zemstvo representatives, which has 
lately been meeting in Moscow, recorded in Thursday's 
Morning Post. Prince Lvoff, the head of the Zemstvo 
organizations, though he deplored the prorogation, 
declared that the Russian people would continue 
under any conditions whatsoever the work they had 
taken in hand. M. Alexander Guchkoff, one of the 
most prominent members of the Duma, said some very 
hard things of the official heads of the Army. At the 
same time, he warned his hearers that they must be careful 
not to weaken the principle of authority. There was an 
evident soreness and bitterness in his speech, but he was 
determined that this should not give an advantage of 
the weight of a feather to the nation’s enemies. 

As long as the spirit of Russia remains what it is, and 
there is not the slightest risk of it changing—it 1s 
far more likely to grow even stronger—Russia must 
remain unconquerable. When to the physical difficulties 
of conquering an Empire so huge as that of Russia are 
added the invincible patriotism and willingness to sacriice 
themselves shown by the Russian people, the task of the 
Germans will be seen to be hopeless. We regret the 
misfortunes of our allies. We sympathize with ther 
sufferings, but for all that we would not have them other 
than they are. They, like us, made grievous mistakes in 
the way of preparation. They, like us, were guilty of 
military miscalculation. They, like us, had not read tho 
signs of the times. Nevertheless, we would far rather 
have comrades who made such mistakes but who showed the 
Russian spirit than comrades who exhibited far more 
mechanical efficiency. To put it in the language of the 
camps, what you want in a fighting friend is a man who 
will “ stick it to the last.” The Russian people are that 
sort. They will stand by us, as we will stand by them, till 
the crack of doom. The Russian people are the stuff out 
of which heroes are made! 
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THE ARCHIBALD PAPERS. 

WIE diplomatic papers taken from Mr. Archibald, a 
1 ro-German American journalist, and issued by the 
, P Office as a White Paper on Tuesday, are beyond 
es will have a place in all the histories of the 
1% ee of our times. The revelation of the character 
ee esat and Austrian diplomatists harboured by 
of the condi St: tes is complete. By an extraordi:ary 
the Unite a . “eam. 
srallelism, the documents of Dr. Dumba, of Vienna, 
ide a key to and an exposure of the more skilful and 
nit 1 writings of Count Bernstorif, of Berlin. The 
euro) Rotterdam, in which Mr. Archibald w: 
steamship ‘ Rotterdam, in which Mr, Archiba was 
travelling, was visited by British officers on August 30th, 
and the sinister and incriminating papers were taken from 
the “impartial journalist “—“ impartial,” according to 
German thought, means a frame of mind strongly favour- 
able to Germany—who had hoped to protect himself by 
his American p issport. : 

In a Memorandum handed to the American Govern- 
ment on June 12th, Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador at Washington, laments the credulity which 
opables Americans to believe that there was really any 
truth in the newspaper charge that the German Govern- 
went had intrigued to buy arms and ammunition plants in 
America. So far from there being a plot by Germany, 
Count Bernstorff explains, there was obviously a plot by 
friends of the Entente to embroil the relations of Germany 
aud the United States. The statements that Germany 
was buying war material and plants in America were 
“utterly without foundation.” At the same time—con- 
vulsive shift of ground by the Ambassador at this 
point !—Germany would only be serving the cause of 
right and humanity in buying war material, and thus 
putting it beyond the power of the Entente to use 
this material for taking human life. If Germany 
did buy such material, she could, of course, sell it to the 
United States Government. She would be delighted to 
oblige if the United States Government wanted any. We 
are grateful for the tribute to the British Navy contained 
in the assumption that the purchased war material could 
not reach Germany during the war, but would only be 
neutralized by being kept in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, some papers carried by Dr. Albert, of the German 
Embassy, were stolen, and were published, as we all 
remember, in the New York World. These showed that 
the German Embassy had been doing exactly what Count 
Bernstorff said it had not been doing. Thereupon Count 
Bernstorff wrote again to the American Government. “It 
is inevitable,” he says, “that I should receive from 
every conceivable source the most unbalanced and 
irresponsible offers. ... The majority of the docu- 
ments stolen from Dr. Albert were of this kind.” 
Certainly the schemes to foment strikes in American 
workshops which Dr. Albert carried about betrayed a 
curious sense of what foreign diplomatists owe to the 
country to which they are accredited. It was a blunder 
on Dr. Albert’s part to carry them in his portfolio on the 
Elevated Railway. The happy thought of wearing an 
expression of engaging frankness presented itself to Count 
Bornstorff at this point, and he wrote: “Our only mistake 
was that we preserved them [the schemes which he 
attributed to irresponsible outsiders} instead of throwing 
them into the waste-paper basket.” We think of Mr. F. 
Anstay’s delightful lines about the gentleman who was 
found stealing things at the stores :— 

“He was slightly addicted to absence of mind, 
Which might have accounted for that 
{i.e., some trifling object which he had stolen], 
But not for the jar of preserved caviare 
And the collared brawn in his hat.” 
The caviare and collared brawn in Dr. Albert’s portfolio 
were at all events too much for the American public, and 
they refused to let them be explained away. Besides, as 
Wwe shall presently see, the implication of the German 
Embassy in the schemes for bringing about industrial 
anarchy was definitely proved by the documents taken 
from Mr. Archibald. The German Military Attaché was 
up to his eyes in the schemes. 

Count Bernstorff’s documents were entrusted to Mr. 
Archibald in order that the Berlin Foreign Office might 
ses the text of its faithful servant’s diplomatic craft. In 
confiding the papers to Mr. Archibald, Count Bernstorff 


in such a zealous and successful manner.” Count 
Bernstorff’s skill saved him from saying anything more 
compromising. But the German Military Attaché, Captain 
von Papen, and Dr. Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador at 
Washington, were not restrained by any such native tact. 
Here is Captain von Papen to the Chief of the German 
General Staff: “No encouraging news from India or 
Australia”! But the masterpiece of self-incrimination 
comes from Dr. Dumba :— 

“ Yesterday evening Consul-General von Nuber received the 

enclosed aide-m:moire from the chief editor of the local influential 
paper Szabadsdg, after a previous conversation with me, and in pur- 
suance of his verbal proposals to arrange for strikes in Bethlehem 
(Schwabe) steel and munitions factory, and also in the Middle 
West. Mr. Archibald, who is well known to your Excellency, 
leaves to-day at twelve o’clock on board the ‘ Rotterdam’ for 
Berlin and Vienna. I take this rare and safe opportunity of 
warmly recommending the proposals to your Excellency’s favour- 
able consideration. It is my impression that we can disorganiz9 
and hold up for months, if not entirely prevent, the manufacture 
of munitions in Bethlehem and the Middle West, which, in the 
opinion of the German Military Attaché, is of great importance, 
and amply outweighs the comparatively small expenditure of 
money involved. But even if the strikes do not come off, it is 
probable that we should extort, under pressure of circumstances 
Lunter dem Drucke der Conjunctur], more favourable conditions 
of labour for our poor, down-trodden fellow-countrymen. In 
Bethlehem these white slaves are now working for twelve hours 
a day and seven days a week! All weak persons succumb and 
become consumptive.” 
One hardly knows whether to wonder more at the discovery 
that Dr. Dumba thinks it part of an Ambassador’s busi- 
ness to reform labour conditions in a foreign country, or 
at the undesigned revelation of the untruth of all that 
Count Bernstorff had written to the American Government. 
The strikes are to be fomented with the sanction of the 
German Military Attaché—that is to say, an official of the 
German Embassy! Count Bernstorff will perhaps try to 
add Captain von Papen’s opinion to the category of the 
literature of unbalanced persons carried by German 
messengers on the Elevated Railway. Dr. Dumba’s schemes 
for fomenting the strikes make delightful reading. News- 
papers are to be subsidized by German and Austrian 
money, but only half a subsidy should be paid at a time 
—cautious man! There should be a Labour novel run- 
ning as a serial on the model of Mr. Upton Sinclair's 
stories. ‘“‘Soap-box” orators should be paid to stir up 
discontent. And picnics would be found a useful social 
means of spreading industrial revolution. Jim Pinkerton’s 
hebdomadary picnics, as described in Stevenson’s The 
Wrecker, would have afforded an admirable model. In 
another despatch Dr. Dumba acknowledges the hopeless- 
ness of trying to bring about an embargo on the export 
of munitions :— 

“T am of opinion that the return to the question, whether 
officially by a reply from your Excellency, or by a semi-oflicial 
conversation between myself and the Secretary of State, is not 
only useless, but even, having regard to the somewhat self-willed 
temperament of the President, harmful. In this matter I agree 
entirely with the view expressed by Consul Schwegel in the report 
attached. ‘The President has broken all the bridges behind him, 
and has made his point of view so definite that it is impossible 
for him to retreat from this position.” 

We wish there were more from Captain von Papen. He 
is always amusing. He wrote to his wife after the New 
York World exposures :— 

“We have great need of being bucked up here. . . . They stole 
a fat portfolio from our good Albert in the Elevated (English 
Secret Service, of course!). ... Unfortunately there were some 
very important things from my report among them, such as the 
buying up of liquid chlorine and about the Bridgeport Projectile 
Company, as well as documents regarding the buying up of phenol 
(from which explosives are made), and the acquisition of tho 
Wrights’ aeroplane patent. But things like that must occur. 
I send you Albert’s reply for you to see how we protect ourselves. 
We composed the document together yesterday. It seems 
quite likely that we shall meet again soon. Tho sinking of the 
* Adriatic’ [sic] may well be the last straw. . . . How splendid on 
the eastern front. I always say to these idiotic Yankees they had 
better hold their tongues.” 

We gratefully accept the tribute to the English Secret 
Service, but is it entirely deserved ? Did the Secret Service 
really make money by selling the documents as well as 
bringing off the coup? That seems almost beyond our 
British compass. Still, when any one is inclined in future 
to praise German organization at the expense of British 
organization, it will be comforting for him to remember 
what the Germans believe about their “good Albert” and 





thanks him for having “ promoted our interests out here 


the Elevated Railway. 
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THE THIRD WAR BUDGET. 


O* one point all critics of Mr. McKenna’s great Budget 

are in agreement—namely, the admirable lucidity 
with which it was expounded to the House of Commons. 
There was not the slightest attempt at any unnecessary 
rhetoric; the financial situation and the means to be 
adopted towards meeting it were explained in a clear, 
businesslike manner, and the whole statement was com- 
pleted in the record time of an hour and a quarter. It 
is evident that Mr. McKenna has found his true métier at 
the Treasury. Beyond this, most critics are further in 
agreement that great courage has been shown by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in formulating a series of 
taxes, many of which cut across commercial interests or poli- 
tical prejudices, and must unquestionably provoke a certain 
amount of unpopularity for himself or for the Cabinet. 
Moreover, he went out of his way more than once to tell 
the House that even higher rates of taxation were neces- 
sary, and that further War Budgets must be anticipated in 
the near future. To all those who look at the problem 
with financial rather than political eyes this was the most 
comforting feature in Mr. McKenna’s Budget statement, 
for if we compare the financial results of his new pro- 
posals with the financial needs of the nation we are 
bound to regret that even bolder proposals were not put 
forward. 

According to present estimates, the total expenditure of 
the nation in the current year will reach the absolutely 
unprecedented figure of £1,590,000,000. Of this at least 
£1,100,000,000 is true expenditure, the remainder being 
represented by advances of various kinds and to various 
countries, which may possibly be recovered in the future. 
Towards meeting this expenditure the revenue on 
the basis of present taxation will only contribute 
£272,000,000. Mr. McKenna’s new taxes, including 
the readjustment of postal rates, will produce another 
£33,000,000, making in the current year a total 
revenue of £305,000,000. But no less than £250,000,000 
out of this total is absorbed by Civil Service expenditure, 
by the interest on Debt, and by normal Army and Navy 
expenditure. Thus the total contribution out of revenue 
to the direct cost of the war in the current year, even with 
the new taxes added, is only £55,000,000. That is a 
contemptible contribution for such a wealthy country 
to make. It compares most unfavourably with the 
scale of contributions made year by year during the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Crimean War, and even the South 
African War. Not only is it unfair to posterity for the 
present generation to shirk their responsibilities, but the 
process of shirking in this as in other matters involves an 
increase of cost. It is certain that if the late Government 
had had the courage to impose heavy war taxation on the 
outbreak of war, and to follow up that step by still 
heavier taxation last April or May, private expenditure 
would have been greatly reduced to meet the war taxes, 
there would have been consequently less demand for labour 
for private purposes, and therefore less cost to the Govern- 
ment in obtaining labour for munitions of war and less 
difficulty in obtaining men for the Army. At the same 
time, the amount of borrowing would have been pro tanto 
reduced, with the result that there would have been less 
burden of interest to meet in the future. This argu- 
ment is strengthened when we note how small is the 
sum that Mr. McKenna is able to obtain in the present 
year by his new taxes as compared with their yield in 
a full year. He gets £33,000,000, as compared with 
an estimate of £107,000,000 for a full year. That 
means that if the taxes now proposed to Parliament 
had been imposed at the beginning of the current 
financial year we should have been some £70,000,000 
to the good, and £70,000,000 is not a sum to be despised, 
even when we are reckoning in hundreds of millions. 
Moreover, the excuse which Mr. McKenna gave for not 
producing even bolder proposals—-namely, the impossibility 
of getting Departmental work done in time—further rein- 
forces the argument that the present Budget should have 
been introduced six months ago. All we can now hope is 
that the Cabinet will begin to realize that there is a larger 
fund of patriotism in the country than the politicians are 
apparently willing to believe. ‘he country ‘understands 
the tremendous character of the issues involved in this 
war, and is willing and even eager to make the necessary 





sacrifices to bring it to a successful concl 
as possible. 

As regards the particular proposals 
of the Exchequer there will be general approval, b 
nearly every point, in our judgment, tho Genenan a 
might safely have gone very much further, For ex mg 
the Cabinet have completely shirked the quettion 
further tax upon alcohol, although it is notorious that fhe 
spirit distillers have been making large profits out of 
extra consumption of spirits during the war period Tn 
the same way the increase of the Income Tax by 40 - 
cent. is less than was anticipated, and there is no — 
reason why that increase should not have taken ful] effect 
at once. Instead, Mr. McKenna only proposes jn .. 
current year to increase the tax by 20 per cent. Iy the 
same way, the Cabinet have shirked the duty of pa 
the Income Tax extend to the whole population. [y these 
columus we have repeatedly insisted on the easa with which 
an Income Tax on wage-earners could be collected through 
the employers. The excuse given that this proposal 
is administratively impossible because of the cost of 
making rebates for children could have been dealt with jy 
introducing a small special tax upon all wages and salaries 
(in addition to the ordinary Income Tax) to be deducted 
at the source without any rebate for any purpose. In the 
same way it is very desirable that there should be a smajl 
tax on dividends (in addition to the ordinary Income Tax) 
to be deducted at the source without rebate. At presout 
numbers of dividends up to £5 in amount practically 
escape taxation altogether because the Bank refrains frow 
making the deduction in order to avoid claims for rebate, 
Credit, however, is due to Mr. McKenna for introducing 
the broad distinction for administrative purposes between 
employees and business firms, and-for arranging that taxes 
on wages and salaries should be paid quarterly, and on 
business profits half-yearly, instead of, as at present, 
annually on both. This spreading of the Income Tax over 
the whole year will be a financial convenience both to the 
Exchequer and to the taxpayer. 

The Excess Profits Tax is a new departure, promoted 
undoubtedly by a Press and Trade Union agitation against 
the extravagant war profits now being made by many firms. 
If, as seems clear from the Budget statement, the tax is to 
apply to all kinds of businesses, and not only to those firms 
engaged in producing munitions of war, it may be described 
as quite sound in principle, though it is clear from the 
machinery which Mr. McKenna proposes to set up that very 
great difficulty will be found in rendering it equitable ia 
practice. It is a question whether better financial results 
would not have been obtained at less administrative cost 
by an equivalent extension of the ordinary Income Tax. 
After all, the primary evil arises, so far at any rate as 
munitions of war are concerned, from the defective methods 
of Government purchase, which permit excessive profils to 
be made. From the moral point of view there should be 
no war profits at all, and therefore a proposal to tax thom 
50 per cent. does not really solve the moral question, 
while it creates a great deal of administrative difficulty. 

Another new departure which Mr. McKenna las 
apparently made solely as a concession to newspaper 
agitation is the import duty of 334 per cent. on certain 
manufactured articles—namely, motor-cars and motor- 
cycles, cinema films, clocks and watches, musical instru- 
ments, plate-glass, and hats. He defended this rather 
quaint collection, first, by pleading the desirability of 
checking imports, and, secondly, by recommending his 
hearers to study the Board of Trade returns, where they 
would find a justification for the particular selection mate. 
Some better defence than this will be needed on both 
grounds. With tho exception of motor-cars and cinema 
films, the importation of this group of articles is a small 
matter. Indeed, Mr. McKenna’s own estimate for a full 
year’s yield of revenue from clocks and watches, musical 
instruments, plate-glass, and hats is only £400,000. In 
ordinary years clocks come in the main from Germany ; 
watches from Switzerland; musical instruments from 
Germany ; plate-glass from Belgium ; hats from Germany, 
Austria, France, and Italy. The total sum involved, even 
in a normal year, is very small, and since the war broke 
out there has been a great reduction in the importation ot 
all these articles. As a means of reducing the total volume 
of our imports, the proposed tax is an absurdity. The case 
for a tax on imported motor-cars and cinema films rests on 
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unds, for here the sum at stake is more con- 
Mr. McKenna estimates for a revenue from 
motor-cars, &c., of £1,150,000 in a full yoar and £400,000 
from cinema films. The objection to his proposal is that 
it is not accompanied by a corresponding duty upon the 
home-made article. The effect of putting a special duty 
on the imported article must be to tempt home manu- 
facturers to produce a competing product; but at the 
present time we do not want to tempt our home manu- 
facturers to produce any article of luxury, unless it be for 
export. It is true that the Government have the power 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts to prohibit any kind 
of manufacture; but it is surely ridiculous to rely upon 
this power of prohibition, and at the same time to give a 
temptation to the manufacturer. Further than this, it is 
very doubtful whether the Government and a section of 
the Press have not been making a fetish of the question of 
imports. Of course it is desirable to reduce the volume of 
our importations so far as the imported articles are not 
necessary to our national existence; but it is equally 
desirable to reduce the home production of luxuries. Our 
main national purpose at the present time is to set free 
jabour and capital for war work, and this is done just as 
wuch by reducing the home production of luxuries as 
by reducing the volume of imported luxuries. If Mr. 
McKenna maintains these proposed new duties, he cer- 
tainly ought to add in the case of motor-cars and cinema 
films, which are the only articles of financial importance, a 
corresponding tax on the home-made article, both for the 
sake of getting additional revenue and for the sake of 
further reducing consumption. It is most desirable that 
the licence duty on small motor-cars and on motor-cycles 
should be very appreciably raised, and a tax on cinema and 
theatre tickets is a source of revenue that has too long 
been neglected. 

A word must be added with regard to the postal rates. 
It is a pity that the Cabinet should have failed to carry 
out the recommendation of the Public Retrenchment Com- 
mittee that the ordinary le{ter postage should be increased 
by a halfpenny war tax. This has been done in Canada 
with satisfactory results to the revenueand without amurmur 
of public disapprobation. There is reason to believe that 
the proposal would have yielded at least another £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 to the revenue. However, there are other 
Budgets to come, and at any rate Mr. McKenna has done 
well in getting rid of halfpenny postage on postcards, 
packets, and newspapers. He is also to be congratulated 
on having made some effort to meet the loss on the tele- 
graph service both as regards private and Press telegrams. 
On all these points he can rely, woe believe, on the support 
of the newspaper Press generally, though obviously the 
raising of the rates affects them injuriously. Perhaps the 
best verdict on the Budget as a whole is that its main 
excellence consists in the indication it gives of more to 
come. 
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THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY. 


EOPLE on both sides grow so zealously angry over 

the controversy in regard to National Service that 

we cannot do amiss if we remind our readers of some of 
the fundamental facts that will in the end govern and 
decide the problem. In the first place, this question is 
not going to be settled by Lord Northcliffe and the 
Times and Daily Mail, or even by the Spectator, the 
National Service League, or Lord Milner. Equally, it is 
not going to be settled by Dr. Clifford, the Daily News, 
aud the Daily Chronicle, the Trade Union Congress, or the 
railway workers. It is going to be settled by the will of 
the majority of the British people. The will of any 
minority, however well organized, or however much inclined 
to usurp the functions of the majority and to use the 
language of autocracy, will not prevail. The minority 
may declare, as have some of the Trade Union leaders, 
that they are the People—though in reality they are only a 
twentieth part of the community—and have a right to say 
What shall and what shall not be done in this country. In 
the last resort they will find that nineteen-twentieths are 
stronger than one-twentieth. This country is a crowned 
democratic republic in which “the People” means “the 
People,” and not a junta of Jacobins who, because they 
are organized into rade Guilds, can claim, like the 
haughtiest of aristocracies, the right to impose their will 
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upon the mass of their fellow-countrymen. Still less 
are the newspapers—the town criers, or, if you will, the 
watchdogs, of the State—the State itself. In spite of tho 
journalist’s power of words, the question will not be 
settled by newspaper paragraphs or newspaper “leaders.” 
It must, as we have said, be decided by the will of the 
majority. That is the first fundamental fact. 

The next fundamental fact is that when the question has 
been decided and Britain has spoken, no man who desires 
to call himself a good citizen should attempt to resist the 
decision. The decision of a majority cannot, of course, 
make right wrong, nor can it be expected necessarily to 
carry intellectual conviction, nor, again, will those who 
object to the decision, whatever it may be, be precluded 
from trying at some future time to reconvert the nation. 
Since, however, we are at the greatest crisis in our 
history, and since unity of action is essential in order 
to achieve that victory for which we are striving, it 
is obvious that the minority must give way and loyally 
carry out the will of the majority, however distasteful 
it may be to them personally. If the State decides 
that it must have compulsory military service, just 
as it has decided that it must take some thirty-tive 
per cent, of the incomes of the rich, there can be no 
tolerance of resistance to either decree. The man who 
conscientiously objects to high direct taxation will have to 
pay his taxes as promptly and as fully as the man who 
holds that direct taxation is the best form of raising 
money for the State. In the same way, the opponent of 
universal military service must loyally acquiesce in the 
decision of the country. 

Another fundamental fact too often ignored in this con- 
troversy is that, of the twoanda half or three million or so of 
men who have in various forms given their services to the 
country, the vast majority, probably ninety per cent., are 
strongly in favour of universal and compulsory service. You 
cannot, of course, hold a referendum on such a matter among 
soldiers in arms, but if the voice of the host could be 
taken, it is certain that its decision would be virtually 
unanimous. And not, remember, unanimous for an 
abstract proposition, but for applying the principle here 
and now with the utmost sternness. From speeches 
like that of Sir Thomas Whittaker in the House of 
Commons on Thursday week, one would imagine that 
the views of the citizen in arms are to have no 
consideration, and that the man who has volunteered 
and is ready to make the supreme sacrifice for his 
country is ipso facto stripped of any right to express 
an opinion’ on the question of National Service. This 
attitude is certainly a strange one. ‘The supporters 
of the voluntary system tell us that the volunteer, as 
we admit is the fact, is the noblest and best of citizens 
because without waiting for compulsion he has willingly 
offered himself to the service of the country. He is 
the model citizen. Yet apparently the moment he has 
donned his khaki and made his sacrifice his opinions are to 
be ignored, and if he expresses them he is told in not too 
civil terms to mind his own business. His voice does not 
count for anything when compared with that of a Trade 
Union official. It is the man who stays at home who must 
decide the part we are to play in the war, and not the man 
who is risking all at the front. That, we venture to say, is 
not a proposition which will in the end be found satis- 
factory either by the nation or the Army. 

A fourth and last fundamental fact which we would ask 
people to remember is that the solution of the present con- 
troversy wil] not be reached either by calling people nawes or 
by attributing motives, and still less by wild talk on either 
side about plots and conspiracies and the like. The matter 
is far too big for any one man or group of men to be able 
to hustle or cajole the Government or the nation into a 
change of policy. Again, all the talk about cabals in the 
Cabinet, disloyalty to colleagues, and so forth is equally 
wide of the mark. There are, of course, bond-fide differences 
of opinion in the nation, and probably also in the Cabinet ; 
but the fundamental fact remains that in the case of the 
vast majority on Both sides there is an earnest and honest 
desire to do the best for the country, and to reach a decision 
which will lead us to victory and an end of the war. 

We must now say a word as to the position of the 
Ministry. To Ministers responsible for the conduct of 
the war the question seems, we expect, very much 


simpler in its features, though not necessarily easier 
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of solution, than it does to the general public. For 
Ministers the essential point is to get the men. If they 
can got them on the existing system, they will not risk 
a change. But the men must be got, and therefore if 
they cannot be got by the voluntary system, they will have 
to be got by the only way which remains open to us— 
by compulsion. In these circumstances it would be not 
unnatural if the Government were to say to both sides 
in the controversy: ‘‘We have decided that our best 
and safest plan will be to make one more trial of the 
voluntary system, and to see whether by making use of 
the National Register and a system of scientific recruit- 
ing we cannot get an extra half-million [or whatever the 
number may be] of men.” If the Government were to 
work on this plan, their next step clearly ought to be 
to make an appeal to the country as a whole to support 
them loyally in their effort to get through the war without 
infringing the voluntary principle. If they made such an 
appeal, we are perfectly sure that ninety-nine per cent. of 
those who, like ourselves, hold that compulsion is the fairer 
and more efficient way would do what most of us have 
been doing for the last year—make a supreme effort to 
get the men on the voluntary basis. But if the Govern- 
ment decided upon this course they must say so boldly 
and openly, and abandon all hesitations or tentative 
expedients. To begin with, they must use the National 
Register for a muster or enrolment of the nation; they 
must get clearly earmarked and put apart all the men who 
are enlistable—i.e., available for military service and not 
wanted for some other purpose. This must be done, and we 
believe can be done, by granting certificates of exemption 
to persons who are wanted either for making munitions or 
for agricultural or similar purposes. When this is done, 
the nation will be mustered or “arrayed” for war. And 
here let us say that it is to be hoped that included in 
this array will be all persons over seventeen, not merely 
over nineteen, and all persons under the age of forty. 
Remember that this arraying of the nation does not neces- 
sarily lead to compulsion. Having put apart the people 
who could enlist and ought to enlist, the Government can 
then take them either by compulsion or by persuasion. If 
they decide to take them by persuasion, then the scientific 
way of doing so is to make a personal appeal to every 
enlistab!e man on the muster-roll, and to ask him to enlist 
or to state his reasons for not enlisting. Under ascientific 
system these appeals would continue till, as in a canvass 
for a political election, it was definitely known of every 
man whether he would or would not enlist voluntarily. 

To sum up, the Register would be sifted until only 
enlistable men remained, and then those men would be 
individually and collectively asked todo their duty. When 
that had been done, with the aid, of course, of every 
social organization in the country—the Trade Union, the 
Friendly Society, the Church, and the Chapel—we should 
have finally and definitely ascertained the limits of the 
voluntary system. We should have squeezed the sponge 
dry. The result would tell us whether the next step— 
i.e, compulsion—was or was not necessary. We need 
hardly say that if a voluntary appeal were successful 
the great majority of what we may call peace-time com- 
pulsionists would be perfectly satisfied. As sensible people, 
they would be only too glad to find that we had been able 
to “ make good” without heat and friction. 

It remains to point out that the Government might, 
without actually adopting compulsion wholesale, reinforce 
the voluntary system by a half-measure of compulsion— 
might adopt the plan of Abraham Lincoln. After having 
enrolled the nation, they would draw up a quota for each 
registration district. If they wanted a million more men, 
and there were found to be four million enlistable men on 
the enrolment register, then in each district the quota would 
be one-fourth. The next step would be to say that if the 
district produced that quota voluntarily compulsion would 
not be resorted to. If, however, the district failed to pro- 
duce its quota, then a ballot must be taken of the whole of 
the persons on the register to decide who should make good 
the obligation of the district. No doubt we should find 
here, as the authorities did in the Northern States, that 
the existence of a quota acted as a great stimulus to local 
activity. In order to keep the Draft out of a State or 
district men made the very greatest efforts to reach the 
necessary quota. 

One word in conclusion. 


Let the Government remember 





that no sane compulsionist has any desire ¢ 

in their work. Whatever dechden they arrive rom 
loyally accepted. If they decide to give the veluns be 
system one more honest trial, they will at once find me 
the whole nation will rally to that effort, and that tl os 
who think the voluntary system unfair and ineffective will 
support Lord Kitchener and the military authorities ; ; 
great recruiting rally as whole-heartedly as will the porte ® 
of compulsion. Indeed, we shall not be surprised if we find 
that what has happened in the past will happen in that 
event—namely, that the advocates of National Serviee will 
prove far more active agents of the voluntary system 
than those who do it lip-service. It may be an accident 
but the present writer must confess that every conspicuously 
active non-professional recruiter with whom he has oan 
in contact has been at heart an advocate of universal 
national service. 








MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE AMERICAN 
PACIFICISTS. 


f ageacsasenae we pointed out the very curious divergent 
movements which are going on now in the United 
States: on the one hand the most widespread pacificist 
campaign which has ever yet laid siege to the hearts of a 
rather sentimental people, on the other hand the production 
in an unceasing succession of books by soldiers and by 
students of history and war warning the nation that 
American security (with the Monroe Doctrine and everything 
else which is characteristic of American policy) rests on 
nothing more powerful than mere assertion. We called these 
movements divergent, but in one sense they may be said to 
be convergent, for if they are persisted in with the present 
ardour they are bound to collide sooner or later, and to 
provide a political issue of first-class magnitude. In anumber 
of the Metropolitan Magazine which has lately reached us, 
Mr. Roosevelt argues in favour of maintaining peace in the 
future by the only sure means—preparedness for war. The 
article recommends a very definite policy—the abandonment 
of the Philippines, the maintenance of an efficient Navy, a 
mobile Regular Army (corresponding to our Expeditionary 
Force) of two hundred thousand men, and National Service 
on the Swiss system for home defence. Such a declaration 
coming from an ex-President of invincible vigour and extra- 
ordinary personality, who has, humanly speaking, many years 
of political life before him, is obviously an event of the 
greatest importance. As we read the article we were 
astonished that we had not heard of it sooner—that 
the newspapers had not contained long telegraphic sum- 
maries of it. The absence of resounding approval and 
equally lond opposition’ indicates perhaps the strength 
and confidence of the pacificist spirit in the United States. 
Yet we feel sure that in the end Mr. Roosevelt will have 
his way, because it is the right way. The time will come 
when the pacificists and semi-pacificists will no longer be uble 
to ignore him. Some terrible danger to the insecure national 
foundations, or some political humiliation very keenly felt, 
will bring Mr. Roosevelt back as director and saviour to a new 
political generation who, in Pope’s words, “shall blush their 
fathers were his foes.” 

It is of the moral rather than the political side of Mr. 
Roosevelt's article that we wish to write now. His manner is 
very refreshing for its positiveness. We mean in this way— 
it is quite common form to write of pacificists as though they 
were excellent people who, while desiring what we all desire, 
had merely made the mistake of letting their hearts out- 
balance their heads, and of trusting rather too much to 
illusions and visions instead of to practical methods. But 
Mr. Roosevelt will have nothing to do with such a lenient 
judgment. In pacificism he sees a deliberate and conscious 
principle of evil in the world, an immoral, fibreless, lethargic, 
comfort-loving readiness to palter with unrighteousness. He 
lets off easily enough the thousands, or it may be millions, of 
dupes who follow the lead of the Chrysostoms of academic halls. 
But for the highly educated men who eloquently preach 
peace at any price he has no mercy. They are wicked men 
who teach others how to commit “the oldest sins the newest 
kind of ways.” The United States Government, he says, in 
spite of the signing of the Hague Treaties which make for 
civilization and humane conduct, have fuiled to play the part 
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of signatories. They have been guilty of “ criminal timidity.” 
Pacificism has merely provided an anodyne and an excuse. 
“The peace propaganda ofthe past ten years in this country 
dil rown more noisy. It received an enormous 
bas steady gt ae 
‘ »petus when, five years ago, by the negotiation of peace-at- 
saanles or all-inclusive arbitration treaties, and in the last 
pe by the ratification of the thirty odd peace-at-any-price 

C . . 
y pitration commission treaties, it was made part of our 
national governmental policy.” He adds that this policy has 

robably worked more mischief in the United States than all 
as crookedness in business and politics combined during the 
same period. For it has “represented more deterioration in 
character.” The man who preaches “non-resistance to 
wrong” is “rendering a worse service to his countrymen 
than any exponent of crookedness in politics.” Again, still 
more strongly: “The deification of peace without regard to 
whether it is either wise or righteous does not represent 
virtue. It represents a peculiarly base and ignoble form of 
evil.” Yet again: “Every league that calls itself a peace 
jeague is championing immorality unless it clearly and 

“oO : * 
explicitly recognizes the duty of putting righteousness before 
peace.” In fine, Mr. Roosevelt’s case is that the gentle- 
ness which consents placidly to cruelty is a shameful obliquity 
in any nation, and could not exist as a principle of action 
except among leaders who were losing their hold on all the 
realities of right conduct. “They make a solitude and call it 
peace,” said Caractacus of the Romans; but Mr. Roosevelt 
eays in effect of the American pacificists: “ They consent to a 
hell upon earth and, because they have kept out of the war, 
call it the triumph of human progress.” 

Mr. Roosevelt goes on to search for an underlying cause 
of this mental and moral obliquity. He discovers it in 
cowardice :— 

“Unfortunately this ruthless and brutal [German] efficiency 

has, as regards many men of the pacificist type, achieved precisely 
the purpose it was intended to achieve. As part of her pro- 
gram, Germany has counted on the effect of terrorism upon all 
menof soft nature. ‘The sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ was intended 
primarily as terrorism; just as the use of poison gas in the 
trenches (a use defensible only if one also defends the poisoning 
of wells and the torture of poisoners) was intended as terrorism. 
The object—terrorization—has not been achieved as regards the 
fighting men of England, France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, and 
Serbia, But it has had a distinctive effect in cowing timid 
persons everywhere. I do not believe it would have any effect in 
cowing the bulk of our people if our people could be waked up to 
what has happened; but I have no question that it has hada 
very great effect in cowing that noisy section of our people which 
has talked loudest about peace at any price. The people who say 
of the present Administration that ‘at any rate, it has kept us out 
of trouble with Mexico or Germany’; the people who say that we 
ought not to act about the ‘ Lusitania’; the people who say we 
ought not to have acted on behalf of Belgium, include in their 
ranks very many of the persons who are cowed by Germany, who 
are afraid of what Germany would do if we stood up for our own 
rights or for the rights of other and weaker peoples. Recently, in 
certain circles, some popularity has been achieved by a song 
entitled ‘I Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Soldier’—a song which 
ought always to be sung with a companion piece entitled ‘I 
Didn’t Raise My Girl to be a Mother.’ The two would stand on 
precisely the same moral level.” 
If Germany has shown her degraded character in her con- 
duct of the war, the United States Government have been 
“even more contemptible to submit.’”’ We do not adopt 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words or convictions. But no reader of the 
article will miss the sincerity with which they are put for- 
ward. Mr, Roosevelt places some concrete cases before the 
pacificists and asks them to give their answers so that they 
may find out exactly where they stand. If the Japanese 
took Magdalena Bay, or the Germans St. Thomas, would 
the pacificists really act willingly on the all-inclusive arbitra- 
tion commission treaties, which would require them to discuss 
the matter for a year without taking any action? Or if 
American women were raped in Mexico, or American citizens 
were murdered in their own country by Mexican raiders, would 
the pacificists really think it right that the matter should be 
discussed for a year as a preliminary to action? If they do 
mean this, let them say so. “But from my standpoint,” 
says Mr. Roosevelt, “such action would be inconceivably 
base and cowardly.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also notices the strange mental habit in 
pacificists which causes them to be as lenient towards the 
brutality of other countries as they are horror-struck by 
Violence among their own people. But is evil less evil in 


comments on the popular pacificist saying that “war settles 
nothing.” One wonders how that saying can thrive in a 
country which won its independence by war, and by war 
alone settled the questions of Union and Slavery. 














THE SENSE OF POSSESSION. 


,. rns of the sense of possession may be described as a 

gift—at least, an Irishman might so describe it. It is 
only the man with no sense of possession who, to use the 
Scriptural phrase, possesses all things. His neighbour's 
goods are his if he may enjoy them. He walks through his 
neighbour’s park with no sense that he is on some one else's 
land. Nature is there just as she is in his own back-garden. 
So far as his eye carries, the land belongs to him if its aspect 
charms him by its dear familiarity. The pictures of the 
nation are his if he may look at them, and what more could 
he do if he had them in his parlour? All the books that 
ever were written are his if he is a householder himself or can 
get one to vouch for his reapectability. In fact, the world and 
its treasures are his to all intents and purposes. He does not 
want to have them for his own; he does not really know what 
own means, though many children have a profound under- 
standing of the word before they are six years old. 

He neither gives nor receives any sort of present with any 
great pleasure, not that he is less willing than others to 
minister to the necessities of his neighbours. He bestows 
sympathetically or unsympathetically, according to the 
quality of his heart; but he gives to relieve, not for the 
pleasure of giving. His temperament may be that of a 
saint or a tramp—it might conceivably combine the two—but 
he can never be a miser or worldly. He can never judge 
himself or others by a money standard. He is not so likely 
to be energetic as the ordinary man ; the commonest incentive 
to energy is lacking to him; but he may be energetic should 
some cause take possession of him. Should the cause be a 
noble one, he is sure to excel in goodness. In the race for 
moral excellence he must surpass his friends. It is sucha 
great advantage to travel light. He is free of so many 
temptations. One may be dishonourable, or even dishonest, 
with no view to possessions, but nine times out of ten men 
leave the strait path for gain only. He never grudges, because 
he never envies. 

Quite apart from moral questions, a too keen sense of 
possession, a too great love of owning things, has a bad 
intellectual effect. That a man should give all his spare time 
and all his spare mind, and, one might almost add, his spare 
heart and soul and strength, to the making of a collection is 
surely to foster folly. The sums of money which are given 
for items in collections of no special value in themselves make 
the censorious scold and the sensible laugh every day of the 
week. Men become possessed by the love of possession. 
How can they set their affections upon autographs, dull 
notes written by the great men of the past, stamps, 
first editions, and even very ugly ancient pictures? Of 
course if a man can keep his hobby within bounds all is 
well. Some men must have a pursuit, in the literal sense. It 
is for them simply the most acceptable form of recreation. 
It is like the need for nonsense which is noticeable in the 
most serious-minded men. They must talk at random some- 
times, and to be always among those who never speak but 
to the point becomes an agony to them. But a pursuit 
which makes an immense demand on the attention narrows 
a man’s interests, and always saps his mental power. 
All the time and energy and thought which he who pursues 
possessions wastes the man who sets no store by them 
can give to a cause. We all know how small a number of 
men Ignatius Loyola believed could govern the world if only 
they were completely detached. His dictum stands among 
the great sayings of the world, but it is more startling than 
true, and it tells us rather what ought to be than what is. 
The detached men of the world do not govern it, though they 
accomplish great things, because they are not in sympathy 
with their fellows. Their great deeds are done alone, though 
they are done for others. They do not hold even their lives dear; 
but most of us do, and though we admire the man who does 
not, we feel divided from him. We think that the greater hero 
is the man who can make the sacrifice and yet feel the agony. 
There must be in Roman Catholic countries now, as there must 
























































other countries than in one’s own? Finally, Mr. Roosevelt 


have been here before the Reformation, thousands of men 
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and women in monasteries completely detached, who desire 
nothing for themselves; but how little influence they have 
upon the world! Institutions do not, of course, make types; 
they only preserve and accentuate them. We all know men 
and women in the world who are, as it were, spiritually immured, 
to whom worldly considerations mean nothing, to whom even 
human relationships mean little. They are as truly cloistered 
as though they lived behind a convent grill. It is difficult to 
gauge their influence, but we think that it may be exaggerated. 
It is not, of course, necessary that people capable of detach- 
ment should be without deep affections, but these are not called 
out by the sense of possession, which in the ordinary man 
and woman lies very near their root. A man of the kind we 
mean may, if he is lucky, find a very great friend in his wife, 
or in his child, or in a brother or sister, or even in one of his 
parents; but he does not care for them because they are his— 
his flesh and blood, sharers in his property and his traditions. 
Such things are not much to him, and though it is possible 
that all the love of which his nature is capable may be called 
out within the limits of his family, it is much less likely than 
in the case of another man. 

There isa sense in which we have all of us some moral 
ambition. The present writer once heard one man say of 
another that he was “a man who would like to do right, and 
if it paid him, so he would.” So much is true of the worst of 
us. Most people would go further, and be willing to forgo 
those qualities and peculiarities which they know lead them 
into temptation; but no one wants to be rid of the sense of 
possession. We could as easily give up our identity altogether. 
How could we bear the troubles of life without it? Under 
our own roof there is always some consolation. If we are 
away from it in illness or trouble, we long for it as for a dear 
friend. All men desire to die at home. It is in a measure 
our possessions which render home dear. Our pretty things 
make us feel at home. One man’s roses and another man’s 
rooms give him a sense of sanctuary, of refuge from the world. 
Again, how could we bear the fact that our children, who in 
the halcyon days of childhood seemed so wonderful, have 
turned out “like ither folk’s bairns,” if they were not 
our own P 

The people who are born without this sense, which makes 
the world so dear, when they are not saints are very apt to be 
Socialists. They cannot see that the real argument for 
private property is that man is, so to speak, a propertied 
animal—he must own or he is unhappy. The bread of charity 
is not bitter because it is given grudgingly, or given haughtily, 
nor yet because it is insufficient. The world does not deserve 
so severe an indictment as that explanation involves. Gift 
bread is bitter chiefly because it is not our own. Some rich 
men may possibly be the better for losing everything, just as 
apoplectic people are the better for letting blood. If we 
think of the people we have known who have been ruined, 
what has been the effect of the blow upon their characters ? 
They lose energy, hope, zest, and sometimes still more valuable 
qualities. Cut away all that is a man’s own and his character 
will, so to speak, bleed to death. The same thing is true in 
bereavement. If a man, or more surely a woman, is left 
alone in the world while still young enough to feel the full 
force of the blows which leave her without tie, possessive 
affection, or responsibility, her whole nature will be, as it 
were, blanched. Where there is no strong sense of possession 
all blows can be recovered from. The soul rises above every 
onslaught of fate. They are a credit to human nature, these 
men and women without earthly ties; but they are not quite 
human, all the same. 





TREES. 

EW of us really understand trees. Of course there are 
botanists, and forest-wardens, and gamekeepers, and 
officers of Reafforestation Societies who imagine that they 
know all about them; but to these an oak is just an oak, and 
a beech a beech—likely to bud in the last weeks of April or 
the early part of May; growing better over limestone or in 
marl; to be cut down (think of it!) for timber at-a certain 
age and at acertain time of year. Yet one oak is as unlike 
another—though the differences may not be obvious to the 
casual eye—as one person is unlike another; as you are 
unlike me. To distinguish one tree from another, even though 
both belong to the same species, is easy, no doubt, when 





each possesses distinctive features: when one is st 
tall and young, and the other is twisted and g 
old. But when we go into a plantation or a wood or wand 

s ‘ , er 
among the red pine boles in the spinney, we are seldom c 
scious of the separate individualities of the trees erty 
It is only when we take the trouble to look closer, to com ~ 
trunk with trunk and branch with branch and knot with — 
that we discover how greatly one tree may differ from “ae 
of the same kind. I think that we meet with the aie 
difficulty in another connexion: people who have not lived 
among races other than European can see no difference 
between one Kafir and another, or between two Hindus oy 
Chinamen ; folk who know little of horses confuse one roan 
with another; those who have not kept dogs will scarcely 
discriminate between two Airedales. And have you ever 
thought that all the sparrows are different? You ang | 
may be able, after achieving some familiarity with 
them, to tell M’Bani, the Zulu, from Mokapan, the Basuto. 
may even know our own hunter‘ Bob’ from our neighbour 
Smith’s ‘ Charlie,’ but the difference between the friendly little 
person who built above the parlour window last spring, and 
his brother who made his nest under the eaves of a house jn 
Pimlico, is a secret between God and the sparrows; and the 
difference between the oak at Boscobel and the one at the edge 
of the wood across the road is a secret which he shares with 
the oaks. It would be good for our conceit if we thought of 
that sometimes, 

Children are more clear-sighted than we in this respect. 
But then they walk so much nearer Nature than we: their 
eyes have not become short-sighted through poring over 
ledgers; their hearing is not dulled with the roar of the 
world. For them, of a surety, trees possess at least indi. 
viduality, if not personality. That beech, for instance, which 
to us looks like all the other beeches, is “the beech where we 
saw the squirrel last week,” while yonder larch is “ the one we 
sheltered under when it rained at the picnic,” and the pine 
which we cannot distinguish from a hundred others of its kmd 
is “ where Dick and I played ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ lest 
summer.” Children, perhaps, do not look on trees as living, 
feeling things, but they obtain little encouragement in that 
direction :-—“ That way madness lies.” 

Have you ever seen those cinema films showing the growth 
of plants, which, by some trick of the machine, compress the 
progress of weeks into the space of afew moments? Almost 
indecent it seems so to lay bare one of Nature’s dearest 
secrets, and somewhat unnerving, for I know that after seeing 
such an exhibition the other day I could do no gardening; 
weeding felt so cruel. And if plants and flowers may, by 
such a simple expedient, be made to appear sentient, how 
much less difficult is it to imagine that those stately sycamores 
I see from my bedroom window—vibrant to the lightest 
breeze, or silent in the breathing stillness of the summer 
night—live and feel as intensely as we men and women. 

Nevertheless for most of us—save in respect of a few familiar 
friends—the secret of the forest is still inviolate. Variously 
it may be “a pine-wood,” because the majority of the trees 
are evergreens, or “ an oak-forest,” because it is late in coming 
into leaf. Yet when the wind blows, and the forest sings, we 
may not pick out the voices in the chorus, because we cannot 
read the score; and when there is but the murmur of high 
noon, and the trees are holding quiet converse, we may not 
understand, because we have not learned their language :— 


“ We have named the stars, and weighed the moon, 
Counted our gains—and lost the boon.” 


Ay, lost it irreparably: and only children and Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood have even a chance of finding it again. 

There is a little group of trees in the meadow just below 
Trevitt’s farm. They are elms. There is something about 
elms that marks them out altogether from other trees. For 
one thing, they are seldom very gregarious; it is commoner 
to find them spaced along the hedgerows, or (like these) in a 
small group in a field, where they serve to give nesting-room 
to the rooks and shade to the cattle, than to see them ina 
multitude—in a forest. Then they are proud. Upstanding 
(a little top-heavy sometimes), strong, scorning to let the 
wind pass through them, but defying it with great masses 
of closely woven foliage; unyielding—maybe recklessly 
courageous, so that of a March day you may often find 
them stretched across the road, heroic even to the death—they 


are the Bayards among trees. And at evening they are dark 


raight ang 
narled ang 
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ous, almost forbidding, like gloomy castles hiding 
f the centuries; but in daytime they are full of 
infinitely geatle, and homely, and com- 


and mysteri 
the secrets of t 
little murmurings, 


ting. sa as 
a. are three trees among the group by Trevitt’s farm— 


Og, Gog, and Magog we used to call them when we were 
children—that stand a little apart from the others, guardians 
of the tiny pond where the cows drink. When I was very 
small I thought that, like the tree in the Norse “ Edda,” they 
held up that particular bit of blue sky, and I wondered how 
the solid white clouds managed to slip in between their tops 
and Heaven. And then, later, I remember wishing that I 
could climb them, and trying, and failing, with mud and 
praises as my only guerdon. And later again they were a 
trysting-place, and I stood in their dim moon-shadows with 
my heart listening for a light footstep on the grass. Or they 
were witnesses—discreet, for all their gossip with the breezes 
—of meetings and partings, and auditors of vows and lovers’ 
talk, and of young fears, and young hopes, and young 
philosophies. Again, they have been the Mecca of a traveller 
over distant seas, so that Browning’s 
“The lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf” 

meant for one, at least, the three old friends in the field below 
the farm; so that when, after long absences, my steps turned 
homeward, the changes in the London streets, or the advent 
of taxi-cabs, or the flying at Hendon were not the miracles I 
came to see: greater by far was the wonder that my three old 
friends still burgeoned in the spring, still cast long shadows in 
the mellow English moonlight, still withstood the winter gales. 

I came home «gain last spring, and all the land was 
changed: England was at war. Near our village there was a 
camp. Huge grey motor-lorries from the manufacturing 
towns of the North came through on their way to France, with 
dust-clouds to accompany them, and a mantle of dust on the 
hedges to remind us for long afterwards that they had 
passed. Horses from a near-by fair were led through the 
main street by brown-faced Yeomanry. Bugle-calls waked 
me instead of the blackbird’s song. Fields that used to be 
meadows had been ploughed and were green with young corn. 
There were widows in the village—widows that I remembered 
as pinafored children, with their hair in tight little plaits, and 
satchels, and boots too big for them, trudging to school. 

And my trees? More than ever did I need them, for trees 
are wonderful comforters. So on the first morning I walked 
down the lane, with its banks all stitchwort and speedwell, 
and the hedges in fresh green frocks not yet soiled by dust, 
and all ready to be embroidered with may. At the gate of 
Trevitt’s meadow there were two deep ruts in the grass, and 
amarsh-marigold had been crushed to a golden ruin. No 
plough-marks these, nor the score of a harrow; no seeder 
could cut as deep as this, and wains have no business here in 
springtime. And then I knew that they must have been made 
by what farmer Trevitt calls his “timber-drug,” and I looked 
eagerly for my elms. Alas! of the three only one remained. 
There were chips of wood still floating in the pond and broken 
gaps in the hedge where the huge trunks had fallen, and there 
were the roots all gashed by the woodman’s axe and still 
bleeding. 

My elms had survived changes in Kings and Parliaments, 
times of famine and of plenty, peace, yes, and wars too; but 
when the greatest of all the wars came, and the timber-boats 
for Leith and Hull might not take their accustomed courses, 
and the pines of Norway rested secure in their dark forests, 
these English elms fell instead. I know not for what purpose 
they were to be used—whether for strengthening trenches, or 
building gun-carriages, or only for more peaceful ends—but it 
scemed to me hard that these old fellows, after so many years 
of useful activity, of giving nesting-places to the birds in 
spring, and shade to the cows in summer, and beauty to the 
fields always, should have fallen, while those straight, slim 
firs of the North, which had been trained for their destiny — 
like Regular soldiers—remained unscathed. 

Yet how many good men, who might have excelled in more 
peaceful paths, have willingly laid down their lives on the 
battlefields of Flanders for their country! I know that these 
my friendly elms have offered themselves as willingly and 
fullen as bravely as they; for as I gazed at the last lonely 


tree, whom the axe might call to his account to-morrow, a 
gentle wind rustled in his branches, and I caught his faintly 
whispered words. “We also serve,” he said. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_—~—— 
A POLITICAL PROPHEOY. 
[To rus Epiror or tas “Srectrator.”’] 
Srr,—In reading the Life and Letters of Dean Church 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in 1895, I have just 
come across a remarkable forecast of the future course or 
events, a copy of which I enclose. No doubt Dean Church's 
extensive and accurate acquaintance with the history of the 
past gave him the power of divining the future.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. H. Tyree 1, Lieut.-General. 
54 St. George's Road, S.W. 





Lerrer From Dean Cuurcu To Dr. Asa Gray. 
“ Whatley, 13th September, 1870. 

It is so easy to condemn French insolenece, to rejoice over sc 
signal a vengeance, to admire German thoroughness and devotion, 
to be enthusiastic over military skill and success such as the world 
seems never to have seen the like of; but it is as easy to sce that 
ever since Count Bismarck guided Germany, Germany, if 
triumphant and mighty, has caught the audacity and unscrupa- 
lousness of the Prussia of Frederick the Great; that she has 
taken to picking quarrels, that her policy has been provocative 
and disquieting, that this very war with France, of which un- 
doubtedly French folly and wickedness gave the signal, is the 
very thing to serve the Prussian statesmen’s end—the welding 
together, by a bloody and successful struggle, North and South 
Germany. With all my wishes for a grand and united Vaterland, 
the means which, it seems to me, have been deliberately chosen to 
bring it about are simply hateful; as hateful as Napoleon's coup 
d'état and demoralising despotism, which have succeeded for 
nearly twenty years in making France the first nation of Europe. 
I believe that the law of retributive justice is for Germany as well 
as for France, and that from one, as from the other, it will wait to 
claim its due. . . . But it looks as if France needed to be purified 
and braced, and that the only way was by going through the 
depths of adversity. If Frenchmen have any stuff in them, and | 
cannot doubt it, the trials and sacrifices and humiliations of this 
astonishing war ought to make them more manly and more 
modest. ‘They are too grand a race, with all their faults, to be 
missed out of the civilised world.” 


To rue Same. 
31st October, 1870. 

I should feel more sympathy with Germany if it was only a ques- 
tion of its being welded together. It has a right to be one; it has 
a right to all the power which it would have as one; and if it 
could really be a powerful confederation like yours, I for one should 
not envy it or argue that any one had a right, from ideas of 
‘balance of power,’ to hinder or embarrass it. But I cannot get 
quit of the belief that German unity, at present, means simply 
the predominance of a great military monarchy at Berlin, 
animated by the spirit of a feudal caste which looks on soldiership 
and war as the highest and most honourable of human occupations. 
Bismarck has turned the German longing for nationality and 
unity into the weapon of Prussia, just as the elder Napoleon 
turned the revolutionary spirit of France into an engine for a 
conquering despotism. And this abates much of my sympathy 
for German success, though I think that, putting scruples apart, 
both German feeling and German soldiership are the most complete 
and masterly display of the qualities which lead nations to 
greatness that the world has seen.” 





WHY HOLLAND IS NEUTRAL. 
(To tue Eptror or tae “ Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—There are various reasons why I have not answered 
Mr. John Van der Veer’s and “ Anglo-Dutch’s” criticisms of 
my first letter. Mails take their time nowadays, your space 
is valuable, and—‘*a man convinced against his will, &.” 
But there is one grave inaccuracy in the correction which 
“ Anglo-Dutch” attempts, and as many people make the 
same error it may be useful to rectify it. He says we would 
flood our country “to a depth of seven feet.” Indeed, Sir, 
we should not be so silly. That would give the enemy a nice 
lake to sail. If that evil day ever breaks on which our dykes 
will be cut, only some six to fifteen inches of water will 
be let in. It will be impossible to sail it, and it will 
likewise not be feasible to wade it, on account of the 
mud and the deep ditches which intersect it and will 
then be invisible. This water-belt would, on the average, be 
ten or fifteen miles wide. Big guns, it is true, now shoot 
much further than that, but they cannot be mounted near 
enough to the vital part of the “fortress Holland” because 





the soil is not sufficiently firm. The “fortress Holland” 
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is not, as “ Anglo-Dutch” asserts so positively, built specially 
against Germany. Germany could take two-thirds of our 
country—the whole eastern part up to the Yssel line cer- 
tainly, and up to the water-line probably, provided it has the 
men to defeat our soldiers. There is not a single modern 
fortress there.—I am, Sir, &c., BaTAVIER, 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To tus Eprror oy tHe “ Sprcrator.” | 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to say that I do not 
“confuse enforced labour, presumably for a soldier’s pay, 
with discipline ”? I think munition workers should receive the 
pay they have engaged to work for. But I also think that 
men who wilfully obstruct work that is vitally necessary for 
the saving of our soldiers’ lives and for the success of our 
arms are as deserving of punishment asa mutinous soldier 
would be. If the Munitions Act and the Defence of the 
Realm Act provide for this, well and good. All one can say 
is that these Acts have not succeeded very well hitherto.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. S. N. Rocus. 
Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 





(To tug Epitor or tas “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—In view of the resolutions of the recent Trade Union 
Congress, in view of the warning from the railwaymen con- 
veyed by Mr. J. H. Thomas in Parliament, in view of the 
ignominious collapse of the attempt to apply coercion to 
munition work, is it conceivable that any one should think of 
seriously mooting the question of introducing compulsion— 
however desirable or necessary—into our recruiting system 
without previous negotiation and an understanding arrived at 
with the Trade Unions ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Banff. James H. Ramsay. 





(To rue Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
§1r,—The following lines are taken from an article which 
appeared in the Spectator some years ago. I made a note 
of them at the time, and I think they are now particularly 
applicable :-— 

“Let us never forget that it is by enforcement of duties that 
the State wins the love and respect of its citizens, not by confer- 
ring benefits upon them. It is the universal law of human 
nature that we love those who call on us for sacrifice, not 
those who shower benefits upon us. Strange as it may seem, the 
State which asks a man to be ready to die for it is far more likely 
to be loved than the State which gives him an old-age pension 
without his earning it.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tutira, New Zealand, July 25th. 


H. W. G.-S. 





IHE DANGER IN TRADE UNIONISM. 

{To ture Epitron or tare “Specrator.”] 
S1n,—I have recently read an able paper on the subject of 
Trade Unions, written as long ago as 1891 by Mr. T. 8S. 
Cree, entitled A Criticism of the Theory of Trades Unions. From 
it I cite the following: “ Civilizations have before now suffered 
shipwreck, and, in my opinion, it is neither impossible nor 
improbable that Trades Unionism may be the rock on which 
ours shall go to pieces.” 

I have always tried to see a real necessity and proper use 
for Unions, and do not hesitate to say that I believe that, in 
order that the men may have some protection from the 
tyranny of unscrupulous masters, union is a necessity. The 
spontaneous response to a nation’s call for defenders is 
prompted by the same feeling as makes men form Unions. It is 
a natural human feeling, call it by whichever name you choose. 
It is neatly summed up in these words: “ United we stand— 
divided we fall,” which may be found at the beginning of a 
Trade Union’s rule-book. As regards a proper use of the 
organization, I am convinced that it is a convenience, and 
simplifies and standardizes the handling of labour. Through 
it we know (1) the qualifications of each individual, (2) the 
rate of wage, and (3) we have to deal with a few individuals 
(secretaries of Unions) in place of millions of individuals. 

It has been convenient to regard labour and capital as 
Leing commodities, but there is a difference, a very great 
difference in my opinion, because they are both inseparably 
associated with a personality, which invests in them a “ human 
element” which gives them an elasticity or flexibility similar 


to Professor W. R. Scott’s description of credit. « Creaj 

: . ase 2 it 
resembles a highly elastic body; if it is greatly expanded a 
comparatively slight pressure may cause a rupture; if, on (he 
other hand, it is not unduly distended, it will bear a shock 
though with some quaking, which would shatter a more solid 
substance into fragments.” Does any one doubt that it is the 
personality of a nation that largely accounts for its credit» 
Unscrupulous masters in the past handled labour til] it 
reached its breaking-point: strikes and the building up of 
Unions followed. These Unions rebound, and are now stretch, 
ing the nation to its breaking-point, and unless the education 
of the individuals is raised to that point to enable them to seq 
that continual stretch is impossible, Mr. T. S. Cree’s prediction 
will be fulfilled. 

Generally disputes arise over the amount of pay. The meg 
say: “It should be something more than it is”; the masters 
say: “It should be something less than it is.” No one can fix 
the happy medium, but the following “outside humap 
elements” will have a governing effect: (1) We are forced 
to invent automatic and semi-automatic machines which 
largely dispeyse with the need for skilled labour: a few 
days’ apprenticeship is now equal to the old five-year 
apprenticeship. (2) The individuals of a nation naturally 
deal in the cheapest market. The nation that can satisfy 
these two items will command the supply of the world’s com. 
modities. But we can imagine a Union so powerful as to 
enforce a law to the effect that automatic machinery shall not 
be allowed to be made, and that the minimum of employment 
shall be one man to one machine. This is no more drastic 
than the limit to which the Unions have gone to-day in holding 
up the nation to ransom. 

There are many schemes for welding Capital and Labour, 
I am not a believer in half-way houses, but I am a believer in 
order, fairness, and that big returns are obtained at big risks, 
Trade Unions aim at big returns at norisks. This is where 
they fail; it is contrary to, it is an infringement of equal rights. 
Co-partnership makes the workers shoulder their portion of 
the risks; therefore I look forward to co-partnership solving 
in a practical way the one-sidedness of the existing system 
whereby Capital and Labour work. Capital will drop a 
sentimental class distinction: Labour will take its equal share 
of risk. I use the words “class distinction” in the narrow 
and objectionable sense. We wiil never banish distinction in 
its true form, nor do we want to; it exists in its true form 
to-day between the aristocratic soldier and the humble soldier 
in the trenches: they have a common purpose—the defeat of 
the enemy: they have a common rivalry—the attainment of 
honours, such as a V.C., or of promotion: they take equal 
risks to a degree, but he who attains the greatest honour, 
the V.C., is not grudged it, because he alone took the greater 
risk. 

We are all more or less Unionists without knowing it. 
Subscribing to the War Loan is an act of unionship. Union 
is natural and implies opposition, else what would be the need 
for union? Co-partnership does not imply no union; it isa 
union free from unfairness in that risk is shared; its opposi- 
tion is the trade competition. Trade competition is an 
opposition which, under the present conditions, concerns 
Capital far more than it does Labour—an obvious fault. A 
true Unionist should look upon conscription with favour 
because the principle is the same. Yet I notice with surprise 
that onc of the resolutions passed recently at the Trade Union 
Congress is totally against conscription. This, to my mind, 
ean only be taken to show that the controllers of Unions shirk 
taking on the principles they mete out to their members. 
Mr. T. S. Cree has rightly said: “Management divorced from 
risk is fatal.’ Whether firms practise co-partnership or not, 
the fact that it is deemed illegal for them to form a price- 
controlling Trust is sufficient proof for me that it should be 
illegal for Trade Unions to form themselves into wage-raising 
organizations and to hold up the nation to ransom.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. CrREERY STEVENSON. 


83 Camperdown Road, Sco!stoun, Glasgow, W. 





DEMOCRACY AND TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 
{To rue Eprror or tur “Sprcraror.”’ | 
S1r,—I should require too much of your space if I were to 
deal adequately with all the points raised in the interesting 
review of Nationalism and War in the Near East published 
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jn a recent number of the Spectator. So I will confine myself 
to two points of special interest to me. ; 

Your review gave prominence to a passage referring to the 
effect of democracy on treaty obligations. It was perhaps 
dangerous to advance such a theory as an obiter dictum ; 
though a reference to the passage will show that it was care- 
fully worded. There was, at any rate, no intention to suggest 
that democracies are more prone than despotisms to repudiate 
the moral obligation in a treaty as moral, but merely that 
they are more impatient of the moral obligation of a treaty 
as a treaty. Owing to the present treaiy-making method 
many treaties remain formally obligatory, though in fact 
dead or dormant in the eyes of diplomacy—while many more 
areso in the eyes of democracy. For example, two years ago 
our treaty guarantees of Belgium and Asiatic Turkey were 
“live treaties ” to our diplomacy, but to our democracy they 
were respectively dormant and dead. In rallying to the 
declaration of war, our democracy ratified the former and 
repealed the latter. In many other ways also recent events 
confirm the practical conclusion to which this theory conducts 
us—that in democracies national obligations require public 
ratification and periodic revision. 

Again, the volume under review was no place in which to 
work out the application at home of the principle of “ demo- 
cratic” diplomacy—a principle which your reviewer questions 
on the ground that personality alone matters, and that it is 
individuals, not institutions, that are wanted. In respect of 
the conduct of foreign affairs as distinct from the control of 
foreign policy, I quite agree; but how are the personalities 
tobe got? It can be done either aristocratically by personal 
selection of the finest or democratically by professional survival 
ofthe fittest. But it must be wholly one or the other, and the 
whole field must be drawn on. Our present system is a com- 
promise in which aristocratic selection produces sometimes 
personalities, while the democratic system so far merely 
provides personnel. Either the system should be made 
really democratic, or we should restore wholly a method that 
has given our diplomacy Lord Dufferin, Sir William White, 
Lord Bryce, and Lord Cromer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DIPLOMATIST. 





TWO QUESTIONS. 
(To rum Epitor ov tue “Srxctator.”’] 
Sir,—Your valuable paper takes some time in reaching me, 
but there is very little in its pages that I find too old for 
satisfying perusal. The delay, however, must be my excuse 
for lumping two questions suggested by your issue of 
July 10th into one note. (1) Why does your correspondent 
*X.,” in meeting the charge against the drink traffic of 
wasting valuable foodstuff in the making of alcohol, omit to 
point to the enormous waste of such material in the manu- 
facture of starch ? Viewed in all its bearings, the conversion of 
wheat, maize, and rice into starch (by rotting away or other- 
wise destroying every atom of nutritious matter in the grain, 
often poisoning at the same time the sweet waters of some 
benign stream or river) seems to me, a mere man and an 
octogenarian who has less use for starch than a younger man 
might have, a waste hardly less, if not more, deplorable than 
that caused by the conversion of grains into spirit. (2) Who 
knocked the “i” out of Heligoland? The newspapers 
here have for some time past agreed that the name of the 
island should be Helgolund, and I have reason to believe 
that they took their cue from the present possessors of 
that unnecessary—to say the least—gift of Great Britain 
to its crafty and hate-full foe. Of course the first syllable of 
the latter form of the name has for the German ear no such 
sinister associations as it has for ours, but it does look as if 
some conscientious German ina high place felt that “Isle of 
Saints” was a title too incompatible with its present use and 
oceupation.—I am, Sir, &e., Cc. J. G. 
Santa Cruz, California, August 12th, 





AGRICULTURE AND THE SHORTAGE OF 
LABOUR. 
[To rue Eprror or tna “ Srecraron.”) 
Str,—At this critical time it is more important than it ever 
Was In our country’s history that we should secure in good 


labour. If the farms are to be cultivated, no more hands 
must be withdrawn. In normal times the farmers in our 
parts only just employed sufficient labour to work the land 
efficiently and profitably, tend the stock, and gather in the 
harvest. Several hands have left for national service from 
this estate, consequently we are short of labour. On this 
small estate I have four cottages empty needing efficient 
workpeople—a condition of affairs which I have never known 
before on this estate. If the land is to remain in cultiva- 
tion, it is essential that no more men should leave. There 
are on this estate six farmers’ sons and two nephews working 
on the respective farms, and I am quite sure there are no 
eight men in all the country who work harder than these 
clean-living, conscientious young men. In my opinion, 
these eight young men are serving their country as truly 
as any eight young men serving at the front or working 
in ammunition factories. These young men cannot be 
replaced, and if they were all to leave then some nine 
hundred acres of rich land would be considerably lowered in 
yield, if not thrown out of cultivation, and, moreover, the 
fathers of these lads would, I am afraid, be obliged to throw 
up their farms. At the present time there is no single man 
working on this estate who could be more usefully employed 
in serving the country. As regards estate workmen, all of them 
are over the military age; three of these men rent small dairy 
holdings from me. These men work for the estate on wages 
five days per week and retain Saturday for the work on their 
holdings. I find the arrangement to enable the small-holders 
to have Saturday at home an excellent one, satisfactory to me, 
to the men, and to the efficient working of the holding.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. Bucwanan. 
Hales, Market Drayton. 





FARMERS AND INCOME TAX. 
(To tue Epitror or tue “ Srxcrator.”’) 

S1r,—Now that Income Tax is to be raised, it is high time 
that there should be a searching inquiry into the way incomes 
are assessed, and especially those derived from agriculture. In 
the county from which I write the income of a tenant farmer 
is assessed at one-third of his rent. An average rent would be 
about 15s. an acre, so that a farmer of four hundred acres 
pays £300 a year rent and his income is assessed at £100, so 
that he pays no Income Tax whatever. We are expected to 
believe that a man invests £3,000 and gives his own services 
for a return of £100 a year. It is absurd on the face of it; 
but when a man of fixed income knows what kind of a splash 
he can make on £300, he knows that the farmers around him 
could not possibly live in the way they do on this sum. 
An average farmer of four hundred acres will drive a smart 
horse and cart; will have a day a week at his market town— 
a pleasant day, no doubt, but not the least necessary. He 
will take out a game licence, and will have many days’ 
sport with his gun—often a good hunter, and a day a week 
with the hounds—will send two children or more to a 
boarding-school, will see a fair amount of company and live 
on the fat of the land, and that on an income assessed at 
£100. No doubt it is very difficult to assess a farmer's 
income, for he does not know it himself, for he lives on his 
farm and takes no account. He pays no house-rent. The 
keep of horse or horses is charged as outgoings on the farm; 
his groom and gardener the same. Bacon, milk, butter, 
cream, eggs, poultry, rabbits, hares, garden produce, and 
orchard are not counted as income. So you see, at least in 
this county, the bulk of well-to-do people who hunt, shoot, and 
go to races, whose female folk dress at least as well as those 
of ordinary professional men—al! of which they have a perfect 
right to do—doing this on a supposed income of £100 a 
year and escaping Income Tax altogether. This is a huge 
loss to the Exchequer, and is a grossly unfair arrangement as 
compared with the assessment of men of small fixed incomes, 
who do not, and could not, live in the same style. It should 
be looked into; it has lasted too long.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 





SAPPERS AND—MINERS. 
[To tus Epiron or tus “ Srecraros.”| 
Sim,—We in England are perhaps justified in leaving difficult 
problems of labour and wages to responsible authorities and 
skilled experts in such matters. But we must not forget that 





condition all the produce that the land can be induced to 
yield. The difficulty on many farms is the shortage of 





the generous gratitude felt and expressed by our allies for 
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the valour of our Navy and Army is dashed with a natural 
disappointment at a failure on the part of our civil popula- 
tion to see that they too must make resolute sacrifices. May 
I quote a few words from a letter written by a member of the 
Institut de France who is taking a leading part in the useful 
work of the Alliance Francaise? The writer, who has his 
share of irreparable losses and present personal anxieties, bids 
us be of good cheer, and concludes by saying :— 

“Mais dites 4 vos mineurs gallois, qu’ils ne mettent pas des 

barres dans les roues de votre défense et de votre victoire; dites- 
leur qu’il n’y a pas en France une mine, pas une usine, si petite 
qu'elle soit, oi l’on ne fabrique des armes et des munitions. C'est 
la condition du succés, et plus on s’y mettra promptement, plus 
on vaincra sirement et vite.” 
This statement of the case may seem to some of us as trite 
asit is true. But it has its value as showing what is thought 
of our domestic differences by men who are subordinating all 
other considerations to the one task that matters—the con- 
centration of all our efforts on the business of providing our 
gallant soldiers and sailors with the means of victory. All 
else can wait for happier times.—I am, Sir, &., J.D. A. 





EDUCATION IN THE WAR. 
[To tux Epiror or tus “Srecraton,”’) 


Sir,—The need for the initiation of some practical measure 
whereby the nation may be enlightened upon the facts and 
ideas of the war has now been evident for many months past. 
The scheme should, indeed, have been initiated exactly a year 
ago. It is unnecessary at this stage tourge the reasons why 
some form of practical education is a vital necessity to the 
nation if we are to present a solid backing to our striking 
forces by land and sea, and to attain to that perfect unity 
which to-day is so remarkable a feature of the French nation. 
I may, however, be permitted to quote some recent words of 
M. Sarraut, Minister of Public Instruction in France, by way 
of illustration :— 


“ Education is aspecial personal means of seconding the efforts 
of our Armies. Its réle is, indeed, so to act that the entire 
country shall know why itis fighting—for what past, for what 
future, for what facts, for what ideas; and thus, by informing 
national opinion with this knowledge, to maintain and strengthen 
the country in its unshakable confidence in and its desire for 
complete victory.” 


Within the last few days I have submitted in detail to 
H.M. Government suggestions for the organization of a 
comprehensive campaign of education. I append a brief 
synopsis :— 

(1) Subjects—Subdivisions of the four headings named by 
M. Sarraut will readily suggest themselves. For instance, the 
present writer while on active service has given some sixty 
causeries to officers and men upon, inter alia, the development 
of Germany since 1870, the origins and growth of the British 
Empire, our Russian ally, what the Navy is doing, and a weekly 
chat, whenever the enemy graciously permitted, upon the course 
of the war. At home accounts should be given, always if possible 
at first hand, of the work of our men by sea and land, and of the 
work of our allies, Stress should also be laid upon “ideas” as 
well as facts. 

(2) Methods.—Education must be upon “popular” lines; the 
personal element is indispensable. A lecturer must interest, 
entertain, and amuse from the outset, and must never exceed 
forty-five to sixty minutes. Always, if possible, slides and 
cinematograph. Chats in odd quarters of an hour by popular 
speakers at factories, &c. Never a hint that it is part of an official 
scheme. Use of literature written up by practised journalists; 
picturesque and concise. 

(3) Training.—Careful selection of men and women to carry on 
the work ; otherwise instruction in first principles must be given. 
Hundreds of men and women can teach and lecture; perhaps one 
in a hundrod knows how to “ grip” a popular audience. 

(4) Organization.—A Central Executive, under direct authority 
of H.M. Government, of, say, four men and women, with one of 
U.M. Ministers as chairman. Each member to take in charge a 
department and to work. A thorough decentralization into county 
committees, centres, and sub-centres. Existing organizations, 
such as Sheffield University War Lectures, will form admirable 
nuclei, 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Press, corporate bodies, 
and individuals will now unite to urge the adoption, without 
another day’s delay, of some such scheme as the above. 
Private enterprise may accomplish much, but this is essen- 
tially a matter for a Government Departmental Committee. 
Under such conditions the monetary cost would be infini- 
tesimal. The effect upon the present and the coming 
generations, upon the present crisis, and upon the future peace 





and well-being of civilization would be incalculable,—J 
&e., 
The Middle Temple. 


A. Corsert-Smiru, Major RPA. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
(To tue Epiror oF tue “Srecraror.”)} 

Srr,—Does not experience tend to show that some of the 
gravest difficulties of popular government are due to the fact 
that the democracy is so apt to want a thing and yet to be 
unwilling to pay the price of it? At the present moment jn 
the United States public opinion demands the vindication of 
American honour without the risk of war. British Tyage 
Unionists wish, we are assured, that their country may win 
this war, but object to the whole able-bodied manhood of the 
nation being placed at the disposal of the Government in the 
hour of need. A short time ago, how many of those who 
supported Home Rule for Ireland were really in favour of the 
action necessary in order to subject Ulster to a Dublin 
Parliament? Qui veut la fin, veut les moyens, is a trath 
to which people persistently shut their eyes when anything 
painful or unwelcome is involved.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. L. D. 
THE BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL, 


(To tus Epitor ov tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Many appeals are before the public and many are the 
calls on their charity and sympathy, but no appeal can be 
more eloquent and urgent than that of the Belgian Field 
Hospital which was started in England in August, 1914, and 
left for the front more than a year ago. It was establishedat 
Antwerp by the orders of the Queen of the Belgians, and 
remained there until the day before the entry of the Germans, 
It was made the first base hospital for the British wounded 
of the Naval Brigade, and all the staff and wounded were 
safely removed in motor-omnibuses to Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ostend, and thence to England. About the middle of 
October the hospital again went out and was ordered to 
continue its work at Furnes. It remained there until about 
the end of January, 1915, when it was forced to evacuate owing 
to persistent bombardment, and took up its quarters at Hoog- 
staede, about half-way between Ypres and Furnes, where it still 
is. The position of the hospital, about five miles from the 
trenches, is of the utmost importance, as it combines the 
advantages of a field hospital with those of an advanced base 
hospital. The hospital is housed in buildings, and has the 
appliances, instruments, &c., for the most complicated opera- 
tions. Only the seriously wounded are taken in, and it is 
owing to the efficiency of the staff and the hospital being so 
close to the firing line that many lives are saved which would 
inevitably be lost but for the prompt attention thus rendered. 
Three thousand cases have already been treated. The British, 
Belgian, and French authorities have expressed their admira- 
tion for the work, the King and Queen of the Belgians take 
the greatest interest in and visit the hospital, and Général 
Melis, Inspecteur-Général du Service de Santé de l’Armee 
Belge, has testified to the great value of the services rendered 
to the Belgian Army, stating that we must remain at Hoog- 
staede until an advance occurs, when we must accompany the 
Belgian Army. I may add that all the nurses are British and 
fully trained. J shall be obliged if you will kindly publish 
this letter, for { am satisfied that many of your readers will 
gladly support this effort to save the lives and ease the first 
sufferings of perhaps their nearest and dearest, and only need 
to be informed of the means thus afforded.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
W. S. Barture Hamiiton, Secretary. 
21 Suffolk Sireet, Pall Mall, S.W. 








AGE AND THE WAR. 
(To tux Epitor ov tux “Srectratror.”] 
Srr,—Permit me to offer a few comments on the article signed 
“Senex” in the Spectator of September Ith. I shail be 
eighty-two if I live till January, 1916, so perhaps I have 
some right to take part in discussing the subject. I am at 
one with you in thinking that the Constitutional points 
raised by “Senex,” though not devoid of importance, are not 
those which onght to dominate political thought when the 
war comes to anend. I have always advocated the liberty of 
the subject, and opposed the extension of State function 
beyond national defence, the preservation of peace at home, 
and the administration of justice. But I have come to see 
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eso functions cannot be wholly fulfilled without some 
modifications of State function which may seem to involve 
restraints on personal freedom. For instance, the defence of 
the realm requires the existence of a force adequate to repel 
attack, and this may require compulsory service as a means 
of providing such force. Such compulsory service, moreover, 
would not of necessity be limited to the bearing of arms: the 
events of the war are daily showing us that a miner or a smith 
who refuses to give full time and full work to the service of 
the State may be as much a “mutineer” as a soldier who lays 
down his arms in face of the enemy. I take it, therefore, that 
when the war does come to an end the first duty of our rulers 
will be to organize national defence, not only by providing an 
adequate Navy and Army, but by co-ordinating industry in 
such wise that adequate supplies of naval and military 
material may never be lacking. Industry must be classified, 
not as to persons butas to its ends, so that no worker shall 
be allowed to go on strike or to “ca’ canny” at his (or her) 
work if working for purposes connected with naval or military 
supplies. Outside national defence, on the other hand, 
industry should be as free as it ever had been or could 
possibly be. And the same might be said of the rights of 
employers. Profits might justly be limited in those privately 
owned industries which dealt with State supplies, while 
all ordinary industries were left to the “higgling of the 
market.” I have very little doubt that both Socialists and 
extreme Individualists will acclaim this suggestion as the 
thin end of the wedge; the latter will denounce it and 
the former will welcome it. I am certainly not a Socialist, 
and if my political creed is anything it is “extreme” Indi- 
vidualism; but I do believe that industry could be co-ordinated 
in the way I have suggested, and that there is nothing in the 
nature of things to make Socialism imperative if industry 
were thus co-ordinated. Be that as it may, I think the events 
of the past year have shown us that in this way, and in this 
way only, can the nation be organized for the preservation of 
its national existence. I may be wrong; and anyhow it is 
probable that I shall not live to see it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwp. StanLeyY RoBERTson. 
Liberty and Property Defence League, Westminster. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Possibly the following extract from my son’s letter, 
just received from “somewhere in Flanders,” may interest 
your readers as showing the lighter side of warfare, and 
incidentally the cheerful spirits of our young officers at the 
front:— 


“We are back for our six days’ rest now after our twelve days’ 
duty, of which nine were in trenches and three in close support. 
We have got a capital billet for ourselves this time—a combined 
house and shop in front: the house part of which is all marble 
floors—very palatial—palms in the glass-covered loggia at the 
back and a bit of garden behind that, with a pond with goldfish 
and water-lilies, and two aviaries. So here we lie on the grass 
under the trees thinking less about war than anything else! and 
probably feeling a good deal more peaceful than you do at home with 
Zeppelin bombs dropping about. ‘The pond in the garden here is 
filled by a pump which we have amused ourselves by working this 
afternoon, so that the goldfishes may have a little more water and 
less mud to disport themselves in. There is also a Bignonia 
radicans in flower on the wall which reminds one of Italy, anda 
bed of pink hydrangeas, and a few roses, with one very poor 
Kniphofia which you could beat at O. This last week we have 
had perfect weather after a few very wet days: now it is cold and 
clear at nights and unmistakably autumnal. I amused myself 
with making a weathercock out of a piece of tin in these last 
trenches—of course it is important to know whether the wind is 
favourable for gas—it was made with a screw in front to turn 
round, and I put tho following inscription on it: ‘AUSTER AMICE 
FAVE: PROCUL ESTO LETIFER Eure,’ which will just scan anyway, 
though I wanted the west rather than the south-west wind to 
blow, only I couldn't get him in! Good-bye.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 





“THE BITTER END.” 
[To ruse Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—May I point out that there is an obvious pun on this 
phrase (see Spectator, September 18th) in Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure, Act IV., Scene vi., lines 6-9 ?— 
*TsapeLa (log.): 

Besides, he tells me that, if peradventure 

He speak against me on the adverse side, 

I should not think it strange ; for tis a physic 

That's bitter to sweet end.” 
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There is no suggestion of any nautical reference in these 
lines. Cf. also Chaucer, The Squire's Tale (line 224) :— 
“They demen gladly to the badder ende.” 

May I add to my reply as to the meaning of “Bosche’ 
(Spectator, September 18th) that the diminutive “ Bochette” 
is defined in Edgren and Burnet’s French and English 
Word Book (Heinemann, 1902) as dating from the sixteenth 
century and derived from the Italian “boccietta (boccia, 
ball),” meaning “ ball-game ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. &. H. 





A QUOTATION FROM MASSINGER. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—This quotation from Massinger may interest some of 
your readers. They are the words of Archidamus of Syracuse, 
spoken in a war with Carthage :— 
“Old stories tell us, 

There’s a month call’d October, which brings in 

Cold weather ; there are trenches too, ’tis rumour’d, 

In which to stand all night to the knees in the water 

In gallants breeds the tooth-ache; there's a sport too 

Named lying perdue, do you mark me? “Tis a game 

Which you must learn to play at.” 

—Bondman, Act IL., Se. i. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. CrvicKsHANK. 


The College, Durham. 





“ TIPPERARY.” 
(To tue Eptror or tus “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—The traveller who heard everywhere in this country “I 
didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier” can hardly have come as 
far as Portland, Maine. I never have heard that song. Were 
he with us now he would hear “ Tipperary.” Our neighbours 
sung it so loud the other evening that we could hear it in a 
thunder-storm. Last winter we heard it to the accompani- 
ment of rattling coal when our furnace was shaken down. 
This spring when ladders were against the house it came in 
with the smell of paint. It is sung at all sorts of entertain- 
ments. The tourists who flock here in summer sing it at 
their gatherings on the islands of our bay. The Roman 
Catholics, mostly of Irish blood, sang it at a reunion of their 
Cathedral parish. It was sung at a meeting of our City 
Government. Three tiny boys made their fortunes by singing 
it on the street one day, the crowd was so sympathetic. 
Some young men arrested for wakening the town pleaded 
they were “ only singing ‘ Tipperary.’” It stands on our piano, 
but I cannot sing it. My voice breaks when I try. “It’s a 
long way to Tipperary,” to that final victory of the Allied 
arms which shall bless the world, including Germany—a long, 
hard way, and I, who tread it in spirit, am faint—* But my 
heart's right there.”—I am, Sir, &c., Epitu L. Daron. 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





AN ARMY IN ESSENCE. 

(To tus Epirom or tue “Srectrator.” | 
Sir,—There is a village at that very point of England where, 
looking at the sea, you doubt whether you are looking at the 
English Channel or at the Atlantic, a grave, kind little place, 
which has few good friends and fewer acquaintances. It is a 
tiny village with ingenuous ways; the vegetables are cleaned 
at the head of the jetty, and the donkey rolls in the gravel 
street; there is no church, no water-supply, no policeman. But 
there is an army. The army numbers six men; it drills on the 
beach, and in it is contained all the admirable chivalry of the 
voluntary system. And to those who think that my grammar 
is false, I would say that it is absurd to use a plural pronoun 
for one single and undivided spirit. Here are, I say, six men, 
inspired by God knows what force to lay down their lives; 
certainly not by the appeals of the Press, foreven the Western 
Daily Mercury is difficult to get; nor by any consciousness of 
the gigantic nature of the struggle they are engaged in, for 
their poor and inadequate drill seems more like some gymnastic 
display than like the remaking of a world. It is bewildering 
that anything which appears so insignificant should be in 
truth so immense, so all-embracing, so complete and entire. 

I have smiled often and foolishly at the ways of this army in 
miniature, and have felt ashamed of myself for smiling. Our 
laughter has been so ordained and regulated by the conventions 
of civilization that we have lost sight of our sense of humour; 
for we smile at simplicity, yet acknowledge a hundred con- 
veniences which, looked at with natural eyes, were truly comic. 
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It is no funnier to skip with a rope than to hit a ball with a 
bat; yet I langhed when the army skipped on Sunday after- 
noon. And I laughed when it took away my camera and then 
asked me to photograph its commanding officer but that 
was because I did not yet understand that a voluntary army 
is a creation of the spirit, not of rules and officials. I know 
now that these soldiers on the beach are at once the funniest 
and the most tragic thing on God’s earth. 

I found first the truth of this seeming paradox, and then I 
found the power which is driving these six men. It is the 
power of discipline, in the simplest and best sense of that 
word : they are disciples of an apostle-martyr whom they call 
Corporal. He is young, unintellectual, untaught, and no one 
knows from whence be came to this narrow edge of the sea. 
But he was sent; and he turns comedy to earnest. He is 
recruiting missionary to the village folk, and takes his drill at 
a courteous distance from their sleeping babies; his tongue 
is ready with his men, readier with his women-folk, readiest of 
all with the children who tumble about the little cottages. He 
is a veritable St. Sebastian to look upon, but he tempers 
his enthusiasm with admirable judgment, and refuses to 
encourage as a recruit an elderly and delicate married 
man. He is indeed the very flower of a voluntary army. 
Now there was a sing-song given the other day to this 
army and to its friends and neighbours by three girls 
who had somehow discovered my village; and I was there. 
The stone fish-market was swept and garnished with golden- 
rod and persicaria, and all the pleasant weeds of peaceful 
country gardens. And we found our tidier clothes and put 
away our pipes; some of us even cut our hair for festivity. 
Lamps were set about the walls, and right under our windows 
the sea sobbed gently, denying all knowledge of hostile craft 
and brave men’s bones. The music was spontaneous, senti- 
mental, unself-conscious. There were some old and almost 
vanished folk-songs; and a girl, I remember, sang second- 
rate ballads to us with all the passion of humanity. At 
the end, when the six men drew themselves stiffly up for 
the truest of all music, and we others, poor civilians, all 
uncertain of our behaviour, looked and wondered at their 
faces of inspired stupidity, the shadow of Death crept in 
among us, and, somewhere outside, we heard calling the 
inexorable voice of the righteous cause. So we said good- 
night, and thanked the ladies, and went home in the dark; 
for the sea wind blew out our lamps.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


[To tum Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1rz,—In your issue of June 26th “A. E. S. B.” asks the 
question: ‘“ Why should not married people who are childless 
adopt the children who have been orphaned by the war?” It 
may interest your readers to know that at the end of last year 
permanent homes were offered in three hundred Australian 
families to either British, French, or Belgian orphans, but 
that, after much inquiry on my part in London, I discovered 
that there were no children available, nor were there likely to 
be. If your correspondent knows of such children and can 
communicate with the Victoria League in London, or with 
Lady Jersey or Lady Poore, it will be easy to revive the 
movement, and I can guarantee that the children will be 
placed in good homes and well looked after. I believe that 
the Government here would give them free passages, and 
Committees of ladies in Australia would receive them and 
place them in selected homes. I shall be glad to hear from 
any of your readers on this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sydney, August 6th. Ricwarp Arruur, M.D. Edin. 





WAR LOAN CERTIFICATES. 

[To tue Epiror or tae “ Srrcrator.”’] 
£rr,—Workmen are being urged to save and to invest their 
savings in War Loan. What will they do with their certifi- 
eates when they receive them, for very few have any safe 
place to keep them in? This very real difficulty can easily 
be met if the Post Office Savings Bank would offer to hold 
them for any depositor, an entry in his bank book being 
the only receipt necessary. Such facility would probably 
result in a large number of new accounts being opened, to 
the great advantage of the community.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beacheroft, Eltham, 8.B. Everarp HEsKeETnH. 





tt 
THE NUMBER 13. 


[To tue Eptron or tae “Srercraron,”’] 
Siz,—Perhaps the following coincidence regardin th 
numker 13 may be of interest to some of your a ‘ 
Bcsiness connected with passports called four of <i 
Lausanne yesterday, the 13th. On our return journey | 
train we noticed that the number of the railway carvings Md 
which we were seated was 8,203. These figures added together 
make 13. Presently two soldiers entered our carriage, The 
number of their regiment displayed on their caps was 166. 
again 13! Next the conductor who came to examine on 
tickets had the number 544 in brass figures on his leather 
satchel; once again 13! We drew his attention to the fact 
and pointed out the other three cases. He was still mor 
astonished, however, when we asked him to count the numbe; 
of persons in the carriage. There were thirteen, including 
himself! All he could say was, with a shrug of the shoulders 
“I was born on the 13th.” Finally, when collecting fam 
tickets before reaching Territet, our destination, the condueto; 
wished us good-night and said: “ You leave the train at the 
thirteenth station from where you started!” Those why 
believe in the ill luck that is said to accompany the number ]3 
may perhaps be not surprised that one of our party lost, 
much-valued bit of jewellery on this journey. They vill 
doubtless believe equally in the good luck of the number?, 
and explain the return of the lost treasure this morning by 
the fact that the number 13 turned up just seven times.—| 
am, Sir, &c., C. R. Dox. 

Territet, Switzerland, September 14th. 





THE WAR LIBRARY. 
[To tue Eprror or tax “Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—We regret that we must lay the urgent needs of the War 
Library before you and the public and ask for help. 

The War Library, which has been working since August, 1914, 
is now officially recognized as the medium by the Post Office for 
distributing literature to the naval and military hospitals, and 
undertakes the monthly supply of over ninety hospitals in France, 
sixty hospitals in Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Lemnos, Port Said, 
Cyprus, &c., sixty-eight naval and military hospitals and carriers 
and many ambulance flotillas and trains, and four hundred 
hospitals in the British Isles. In response to our appeal in May 
we received £444, of which a small balance is left. We shall 
require at least £500 to carry us up to next April. 

In the first nine months all the expenses were paid for by two 
kind donors. These expenses now amount to nearly £100 per 
month for packers, packing materials, carriage, stationery, postage, 
fire, and lighting. We do not pay rent, as the ground floor of 
Surrey House, Marble Arch, London, W., has very kindly been 
lent to us by Lady Battersea. All our workers, who number over 
forty, are unpaid except three. 

We cannot trespass on your space by quoting from the numerous 
expressions of gratitude received from the sick and wounded, but 
we can assure the public that the gifts of books, papers, and 
magazines so generously sent to us for distribution are greatly 
appreciated. The fact that the wounded are most grateful for 
these gifts should stimulate givers to further effort and sacrifice, 
and we feel it compels and justifies this appeal for money. Our 
bankers, to whom cheques should be crossed, are the London 
County and Westminster —_ Edgware Road Branch.—We are, 
Sir, X&c., . GASKELL 

C. Hacsera Wricat } Hon. Secs. 
Atrrep Keyser, Hon. Treasurer. 
Surrey House, Marble Arch, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. Sgcrerary: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
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got joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 

Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 





“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 


“SoMEWHERE in France”—we know not where—he lies, 
Mid shuddering earth and under anguished skies! 

We may not visit him, but this we say: 

Though our steps err his shall not miss their way. 

From the exhaustion of War’s fierce embrace 

He, nothing doubting, went to his own place. 

To him has come, if not the crown and palm, 

The kiss of Peace—a vast, suflicing calm ! 


So fine a spirit, daring, yet serene,— 

He may not, surely, lapse from what has been: 
Greater, not less, his wondering mind must be; 
Ampler the splendid vision he must see. 

’Tis unbelievable he fades away,— 

An exhalation at the dawn of day! 


Nor dare we deem that he has but returned 
Into the Oversoul, to be discerned 
Hereafter in the bosom of the rose, 
In petal of the lily, or in those 
Far jewelled sunset skies that glow and pale, 
Or in the rich note of the nightingale. 
Nay, though all beauty may recall to mind 
What we in his fair life were wont to find, 
He shall escape absorption, and shall still 
Preserve a faculty to know and will. 
Such is my hope, slow climbing to a faith : 
(We know not Life, how should we then know Death P) 
From our small limits and withholdings free, 
Somewhere he dwells and keeps high company; 
Yet tainted not with so supreme a bliss 
As to forget he knew a world like this, 
Joun Hoapen. 





BOOKS. 
——_—o—_—_ 
PAN-GERMANISM.* 
Even after more than a year of war there are still visible 
some lamentable national symptoms, such as the enforcement 
of untimely Trade Union rules and the narrow-minded dislike 
displayed to the employment of women and unskilled labour 
in British factories, which seem to indicate that some sections 
of the community are not as yet fully alive to the importance 
of all the issues at stake in the present contest. Nevertheless, 
broadly speaking, it may be said that the British public have 
at last woke up from the deep lethargy in which they were 
steeped before the war, and which was due partly to the 
culpable silence of responsible statesmen, who gave no 
adequate warning of the impending danger, and partly to 
the fact that many of their natural leaders steadfastly 
refused to accept any evidence save that which led up to 
their own foregone and wholly incorrect conclusions. How- 
ever slow the mass of the people of this country may be to 
grasp any new general idea with which they are unfamiliar, 
they experienced no difficulty in understanding what “ mili- 
tarism” meant, or what was the significance of “frightful- 
ness.” The former term quickened into life that intense 
dislike of military rule which has become a deeply rooted 
national tradition. The latter, when it took the form of bom- 
barding unfortified towns, sinking unarmed merchantmen, and 
slaughtering women and children, woke up all that generous 











* Le pangermanisme. Par Ch, Andler, Frofesseur a l'Université de Paris. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. (Ofr, 50. | 








and whole-hearted disgust for cruelty in all its forms which is 
one of the best characteristics of contemporaneous public 
opinion in humanitarian England. There is, however, another 
feature of German policy the nature of which is possibly not 
yet generally understood either in England or in America. It 
may be doubted whether the British or American public fully 
realize the trne aims of German ambition, or the extent to 
which the realization of those aims would affect the interests 
both of their own countries and of every other country in the 
world. A few years ago a talented Frenchman, M. Chéradame, 
endeavoured to explain the real meaning of the Pan-Germanic 
movement. His work did not attract all the attention it 
deserved. It was published at a time when the extent to which 
Germany had in thought cut herself off from the community 
of civilized nations was not as yet fully realized. Another 
Frenchman, Professor Andler, of the University of Paris, has 
now taken up the treatment of this subject. It will be well to 
make an attempt to familiarize the public with some of the 
leading facts set forth in Professor Andler’s very able and 
interesting pamphlet. It embodies the collective opinions of 
a considerable number of very distinguished French savants. 

It is impossible to understand the French Revolution with- 
out taking into account the teaching of those philosophers 
who heralded its advent. It has often been remarked that the 
origin of almost every law passed in the early stages of the 
Revolutionary period may be distinctly traced to the ideas 
propagated by Rousseau. Similarly, the utterances of the 
swarm of German professors and others who for many years 
past have been ardently preaching the gospel of Pan- 
Germanism afford the true key to the explanation of the 
recent political programme adopted by German statesmen. 
Officials have naturally been somewhat more reticent than 
their unofficial supporters. Nevertheless, the language which 
the former have at times employed has been sufficiently 
explicit. Prince Biilow said publicly in 1904: “The King 
must be at the head of Prussia; Prussia at the head of 
Germany ; and Germany at the head of the universe.” More- 
over, he testified to the fact that the Pan-German League, 
which represents the most extreme form of German 
Chauvinism, had deserved great credit for the manner in 
which it had “stimulated and evoked national sentiment.” 
More recently, the time having come when there was no 
longer any need to wear a mask, the Kaiser announced in a 
General Order to his troops, of which copies were found in the 
possession of prisoners taken by the Russians, that “the sole 
object of the war was to ensure the triumph of that Great 
Germany, which was to dominate all Europe.” In this utter- 
ance the Kaiser was too modest. It cannot be doubted that 
the aim of the rulers of the future “Great Germany ” is to 
dominate, not only the whole of Europe, but also the whole of 
the world. 

List may be said to have been the real originator of the 
political programme which the German Government is now 
endeavouring to carry out, but the extent to which both his 
methods and the sentiments which he entertained towards 
other countries differed from those of the modern Pan- 
Germanists is sufficiently illustrated by the following extract 
from his work entitled Insular Supremacy. Writing before 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, he bitterly attacked the then 
existing commercial policy of England, but he added: “ How 
vain do the efforts of those appear to us who have striven 
to found their universal dominion on military power compared 
with the attempt of England. ... Let us then congratulate 
ourselves on the immense progress of that [the English ] nation, 
and wish her prosperity for all future time.” 

In 1892 and subsequent years, German Chanvinism, which 
had, of course, received a great stimulus from the astounding 
successes achieved against Austria in 1866 and France in 1870, 
took the form of proposing to establish a gigantic Customs 
Union, which was to include all the States of Central Europe, 
and which was to be especially directed against the commercial 
policy of the United States as conceived by Mr. McKinley. 
The programme speedily broadened oat from commercial 
union to territorial acquisition. It was pointed out by one Pan- 
Germanist (Fritz Bley) that it was absurd to leave maritime 
Flanders in the possession of a race so “ physically and 
intellectually inferior” as the French, and that this rich 
province, which had been most iniquitously torn from the 
flank of Germany by the predatory Turenne, ought to return 
to its original owners, ‘The possession of Holland, which 
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country had been “fertilized by German blood,” was also 
necessary to Germany. Moreover, the Dutch would readily 
perceive that it was in their own interests to fall in with 
German views. Did they not need some adequate security 
against British aggression? As for Belgium, Mr. E. Seelmann 
observed that Charlemagne did not massacre all the Saxons. 
On the contrary, a number of them were deported to the 
banks of the Meuse. Their descendants were obviously 
German. A Sazxonia Irredenta, therefore, existed, which was 
pining for reunion to her German Motherland. A learned 
economist, Ernst von Halle, indignantly asked whether, both 
from an economic and geographical point of view, it was not 
“ monstrous ” that the mouths of the Rhine and the Danube, 
which were so singularly fitted by Nature to play an important 
part in the exchange of German produce with that of other 
countries, should be in the hands of strangers. Russia would, 
of course, have to be pushed back. She must be made togive 
up all the territories assigned to her in 1815, which had 
been most unjustly “lost to Prussia.” There were, Paul 
de Lagarde pointed out, huge tracts of Russian territory 
which would serve admirably, not merely to satisfy the 
territorial ambitions of many minor German Princes, but 
as homes for the redundant proletariat of Germany. 
The Poles, as also the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, 
would have to be transported elsewhere, their places 
being taken by German colonists. According to Professor 
Hasse, a military “glacis” ought to be formed all round 
the German Empire. It should consist of a broad belt of 
country to be inhabited solely by soldiers retired from the 
German Army. Thus Germany would be preserved from the 
contagion of her neighbours. It might be possible to come to 
some amicable arrangement with France, for the French could 
not fail to recognize the truth of Max Harden's proposition 
that the limits in which Germany was confined after the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870 were far too narrow to satisfy 
her requirements. France could be afforded a guarantee that 
her African Empire would be secured to her. She might be 
able to reduce those naval and military armaments which 
weighed so seriously on her resources. She might even secure 
the services of some admirable German commercial organizers 
and agents. In return, Germany would obtain possession of 
certain colonies, and would, as a preliminary to the Mediter- 
ranean becoming a German lake, be a)lowed to construct a 
“German Gibraltar” in the neighbourhood of Toulon. If 
this arrangement was considered somewhat too leonine, 
Friedrich Lange was ready with an answer. It must always 
be understood, he explained, that if nations were to be asked 
to contribute towards maintaining the peace of the world, it 
was for others to immolate themselves, and that only as a 
very last resource should any sacrifices be demanded of the 
people of Germany. 

The intense egotism of the programme put forward by the 
Pan-Germanists is probably best illustrated by the treatment 
which it was suggested should be accorded to Austria, the 
scorned handmaid of Germany. The services of that country 
could, indeed, be for a time utilized to act as a rampart 
against Slav aggression, but any arrangement of this nature 
could only be temporary. Austria, Friedrich Lange explained, 
was, after all, “a political abortion, the petrified residuum of 
a confusion of Babylonian languages.” Hungary was a mere 
“bundle of impossibilities.’ It was necessary, Paul de 
Lagarde said, that all the “lamentable nationalities,” which 
constituted the Empire of Austria, should be eventually sub- 
merged by the flowing German tide. Austria, Hasse thought, 
had been far too liberally treated in 1866. She ought to have 
been made to cede Bohemia and Moravia. The time was 
inevitably approaching when Germany would have to “lay a 
strong hand on the ruins of the Hapsburg State.” 

As for Turkey, it was obvious that by the non-fulfilment of 
certain engagements contracted at Berlin in 1878 the Turks 
had sacrificed whatever international rights they might other- 
wise have possessed. The dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire might, it is true, lead to an European conflagration, 
but, none the less, Germany must not hesitate. To ber must 
fall the lion’s share of the spoil. “God will never abandon a 
true German.” Pastor Naumann, who accompanied the 
Kaiser to the Holy Land, did not think it inconsistent with 
his duty as a minister of the Christian religion to urge that 
Germany should remain “ politically indifferent” to such 
things as Armenian massacres. It was nota part of Germany’s 
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duty to encourage Christian missions. The main thing was t 
‘ 5 0 
remember that the heritage of the Sultan would shartly be 
thrown on to the political market. Germany must be pre. 
pared to acquire the greater part of it, notably the whole of 
Asia Minor. Other Pan-Germanists urged that the Possession 
of Crete was “a vital question” for Germany, and that “g 
sane egotism” (ein gesunder nationaler Egoismus) could 
scarcely do less than demand the cession of that island ang 
also of Armenia. The German Empire, Hasse maintaineg 
must extend from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. All 
foreign influence should be rigorously excluded from the 
whole of this vast territory. Anton Sprenger plaintively 
asked how it could be explained that Mesopotamia, the site 
of the Garden of Eden, as also Syria, were not in German 
hands. 

Paul Robrbach urged, as a first step towards the creation 
of an African Empire, that the Belgian and Portuguese 
possessions in Africa should be acquired. After that had been 
done England would be inclined to make concessions in Egypt 
and elsewhere. The whole of Morocco must, of course, fall 
to Germany, either by the employment of force, as Max 
Harden suggested, or by gradual and persistent pressure on 
the French, who, Joachim von Biilow pointed out, were “a 
decadent nation.” In fact, everywhere colonial expansion 
was to be effected by the adoption of two alternative methods, 
These were infiltration, or, if that did not suffice, the use of 
violence. 

Both of these methods were to be adopted in America, 
Professor Unold, after a tour through the Republics of South 
America, informed the Reichstag that everywhere he had 
found distinct traces of Germanism. Charles V. had granted 
Venezuela as a fief to an Augsburg family named Welser, 
Thus Venezuela manifestly belonged to Germany. Moreover, 
a member of the Welser family had been decapitated in 1546. 
Was it not monstrous that his death had not yet been avenged? 
The Fuggers, the celebrated bankers of Augsburg, whom 
Michelet thought changed the face of the world by supplying 
Charles V. with funds, had also been granted a charter placing 
them in possession of a large tract of country in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits of Magellan. Why was this charter to be 
treated as a mere “scrap of paper”? As regards Brazil, 
Alfred Funke contented himself with putting forward the 
wholly ridiculous proposal that special representation should 
be accorded in the Brazilian Parliament to German residents. 
But this relatively moderate programme was far from satisfy- 
ing the more extreme Pan-Germanists. All these South 
American Republics must, Lange thought, be brought into the 
German fold, either with their own consent or by the use of 
force. Another Pan-Germanist, Josef Reimer, pointed out 
that they would be all the more willing to listen to reason 
inasmuch as their own interests indicated the necessity of 
obtaining strong support against their “natural enemies,” the 
United States. 

In North America, a somewhat different note was sounded. 
Professor Julius Goebel, of the University of Illinois, dwelt 
on the fact that England was the natural enemy of the United 
States, and that the work of extending civilization was really 
entrusted to the people of Germany and America, more 
especially, in the case of the latter country, to the German- 
Americans. The fear expressed by Benjamin Franklin that 
America would some day be Germanized was based on very 
substantial grounds. Germanization, Professor Goebel he!d, 
must in the end certainly ensue. 

When, however, Pan-Germanism had extended its tentacles 
over Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, there would still be 
a fifth continent which would be left un-Germanized. Was 
Australasia to remain outside the fold? Emil Jung, an 
Austrian writer, answered this question with a decisive 
negative. It was foolishly thought that the Australians, 
who have recently shed their blood like water in resisting 
German aggression, would be readily persuaded to assert their 
independence, and to inflict an incurable wound on theit 
Motherland—Acternumque daret matri sub pectore volnus. When 
this happened it was essential that Germany should be prepared 
to step into the lapsed heritage of England. 

These are not, as might readily be surmised, the ravings of 
the inmates of some lunatic asylum. They are the deliberately 
expressed opinions of men of unquestionable learning. They 
are the outpourings of what Wordsworth called “sapient 
Germany,” whose wisdom seems to have evaporated under the 
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intoxicating influence of the cupido regnandi—the lust for 
sequiring power for its own sake. 

Miss Durham, in one of her graphic accounts of life in the 
Near East, relates how an Albanian explained to her why his 
countrymen murdered men but spared women. The reason 
was that women could not defend themselves, whereas it was 
obviously necessary to shoot a man for the very simple reason 
that, as he was armed, he could not be robbed until he had 
been first murdered. This naif and acutely logical savage 
unconsciously gave Miss Durham a brief but by no means 
inaccurate epitome of Prussian State ethics and Prussian 
political morality as interpreted by some of the foremost 
exponents of that false code of civilization termed German 
Kullur. Nevertheless, in spite of all these very frank utter- 
ances, 80 hardy is the belief of many Germans in the credulity 
of the world, and especially in that of the British and 
American public, that we are still at times asked to believe 
that the Germans are a much-maligned people, and that they 
are led by a ruler whose true title to greatness is that he is a 
“Prince of Peace.” CROMER. 





AN ITALIAN VIEW OF AUSTRIA.* 

Tux subjects discussed in Signor Gayda’s volume are so 
numerous and important that it is impossible to deal with 
them adequately within the compass of a newspaper review. 
It should be noted, also, that the book was originally pub- 
lished in 1913, and although a revised edition was issued early 
this year Signor Gayda here maintains his ante-bellum point 
of view, with the exception of a chapter on Italia Irredenta, 
written for the English edition after the outbreak of the 
European War, but before the entrance of Italy into the 
struggle. These facts do not detract from the value of the 
book. They are a guarantee of the honesty of the writer. 
We do not propose, however, to test his judgments in the 
light of the events of the last year, but rather to content 
ourselves with a brief summary of his views on the chief 
questions under consideration. 

Signor Gayda is a brilliant writer, and his vivacious and 
incisive style is admirably reproduced in the excellent version 
of Messrs. Gibson and Miles. His knowledge of Austria, 
again, is not the result of occasional or flying visits. He does 
not belong to the class of journalists in search of “copy” of 
which the typical example is to be found in the writer who 
arrived in Khartoum a few years ago and explained that he 
wanted to “get at the back of the Arab mind”—in forty- 
eight hours. Signor Gayda spent five years in Austria, 
and travelled widely throughout the Empire. His estimates 
and judgments are therefore entitled to respect, even if 
they do not always carry conviction. For allowance must 
necessarily be made for a certain amount of parti pris. An 
Italian capable of writing about Austria in an absolutely 
dispassionate and judicial strain would be a miracle of 
cetachment, and Signor Gayda is a patriotic Italian of Radical, 
rationalist, and anti-clerical views. Again, the enormous com- 
plexity of the subject has to be taken into account as well as 
the racial prepossessions and the temperament of the author. 
Five years is all too short a time for arriving at definite con- 
clusions on the problems involved, and as a matter of fact the 
views expressed in different chapters are not easy to reconcile. 
For example, one derives the impression from certain passages 
that the Austrian Government is essentially stupid, senile, and 
‘nefficient. Yet it is not difficult to pick out from other 
passages notable evidences of the patience, shrewdness, and 
well-organized methods of the Austrian system; e.g., in the 
mursuit of the traditional policy of Germanizing the Slav 
provinces by colonization. Again, we get two pictures of 
the Austrian bureaucracy—one which represents it as the 
apotheosis of pedantic officialdom, the other as a remark- 
ably efficient means of absorbing and assimilating dis- 
integrating influences and utilizing them for the mainte- 
nance of centralism. In the early chapters one gains an 
impression that in the vitality, the exuberance, and the 
persistence of the non-Germanic nationalities may be found 
the means of regenerating the Empire. Later on we are 
almost converted to the belief that the dead weight of 
monarchism, feudalism, clericalism, and militarism must 
prevail when applied with such amazing persistence to 
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realizing the principle of Divide et impera. ‘The future 
of Austria,” writes Signor Gayda, “depends on the fate of 
Slavism.” The South Slav problem is the most critical of 
all. But he denies that there is as yet a true Pan-Slav move- 
ment which would unite all the Slav races in Austria in a 
common purpose. Geographically and politically, the North 
and South Slavs are in his view distinct, and the Austrian 
Government has availed itself of these distinctions to serve 
its own ends. In an interesting passage Signor Gayda 
describes the reversal of history that is already taking 
place :— 

“Formerly the southern Slavs were a strong support of tho 
Empire; they were a living flame of Austrian patriotism. In ’48 
and ’49 they saved the monarchy, fighting against the Magyars 
and the Italians, and many of the best generals whose names 
adorn the modern military history of Austria are Slavs, like 
Jellatié, who tamed the Magyars, cr Maroicic, Rodic, and 
Filippovié, who occupied Bosnia. ‘To-day, on the contrary, they 
are rather rebellious, and their battalions have sometimes to bo 
transferred from north to south. New men have sprung up, 
bringing with them new ideas. Fifty years ago there was as yet 
no intellectual youth; the flame which lights and heats was 
wanting. In Austria the truth is always discovered and under- 
stood very tardily ; to-day they are speaking vaguely of a southern 
Slav problem which must be solved speedily and thoroughly ; 
before the Balkan war they ignored it. ‘The policy of the Dynasty 
has been hitherto marked in this matter by ceaseless vacillation 
between concession and denial, between kindness and the bayonet. 
Returning victorious from Berlin, after having gained Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Count Andrdssy announced solemnly to tho 
Emperor, ‘Your Majesty, the gate of the Balkans is open to 
you!’ Yet from that day an anti-Slav, and therefore an auti- 
Balkan, policy was inaugurated, both within and without the 
Empire. In occupying Bosnia-Herzegovina, Austria’s first care 
was to prevent Serbia and Montenegro from planting their flag 
there and thus forming another large Slav State in the south. 
With this idea intrigues have continually been woven in 
Vienna to separate Belgrade from Cettinje, and they havo 
attempted as far as possible to preserve the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar from the Serbian invasion. But a ceaseless policy of 
denationalization and of persecution has fostered to the utmost 
discontent, Irredentism, and the spirit of rebellion among tho 
Slav subjects of the south. It is well known what happened 
in Bosnia, where, even to-day, it is the power of the bayonet 
which rules, and the last changes of government have placed the 
whole network of civil administration under the supreme military 
commander, General Potiorek. In Croatia the Magyar policy, up 
to the present time, has attempted simply to destroy, to extirpate 
the Slav race. A university student, Luka Juikic, a year or two 
since, wished to outrage this system, and he fired several shots 
from his revolver at the representative of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, Commissioner Cuvai, wounding instead his secretary, 
Hervoic, who died a few days later. Only in Dalmatia have tho 
Slavs, up to now, had any Government protection, and then in 
order to destroy the remaining Italian population, which is con- 
sidered, apparently, extremely dangerous. But now the Slavs of 
the south must be pacified; the problem is an urgent one; tho 
whole future of Austria lies here, In Vienna they cannot yet 
grapple with a problem so vast, so revolutionary. Inthe military 
and Court circles, which, with the Church and the nobility, shape 
the policy of Austria, they merely talk about Trialism—a new 
plan of arrangement: there are now two Kingdoms, Austria and 
Hungary ; there is to be a third one gathering all the Slav pro- 
vinces of the south, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia, under the sceptre of the Emperor. During the 
crisis of the Bosnian annexation they thought of adding Serbia 
toit. Itis the ancient Illyrian Kingdom dreamed of by the old 
Croatian patriot Gaj. In Vienna they consider it a useful method 
of counterbalancing the Magyar arrogance and at the same time 
arresting the southern Slav movement and detaching it from 
Serbia. It is to be a kingdom under the Croatian flag, rather 
Conservative, Clerical, bigoted, and military, with all the tradi- 
tional spirit of the ancient Austrian Croat. And it is just the 
Austrians of the old régime, with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
at their head, who wish for it. Not long since, a mysterious 
anonymous pamphlet, advocating Trialism, apparently inspired 
by ‘high circles,’ was sent to all the Croatian deputies and to 
several Croatian officials; but even this, with all its suggestive 
arguments, cannot solve the problem. If an entire kingdom is 
given to the Croats, the Czechs, who claim, and not without 
reason, to be among the most highly developed races of tho 
Empire, will certainly demand one in their turn. On the other 
hand, the Serbs are against it, as they think that the Croatian 
masses are still too much under the domination of the priests, 
and on this account they dread a Catholic State, which would be_ 
Clerical, fanatical, against the Orthodox Greeks, submissive to the 
orders of Vienna. And whatcan the Magyars think of it, who, for 
the new Slav Kingdom, must give up Croatia and Slavonia, their 
only road tothe sea? And could sucha quasi-independent kingdom 
of Serbs and Croats, placed between Serbia and a mass of Germans, 
and strong in a renewed national consciousness, really long remain 
loyal to its Emperor? This problem of the Slavs is no longer ono 
which can be decided by a stroke of the pen, by a formula, a 
brief surgical operation, or a paragraph of law. It has ripened 
in the consciousness of the people; it has deep and intangiblo 
elements, far-reaching consequences, and a great future. Some 


' formula will: certainly be discovered to solve it: the rulers are 
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already considering it, feel the need of it. But will it not be too 
late?” 

The drama of Austria as interpreted in these pages resolves 
itself into a conflict between the centralizing and the dis- 
integrating influences. The nationalities stand for youth, the 
democratic spirit, industrialism, and education. They increase 
and multiply more rapidly than the German element. Yet so 
far their trinmphs have been largely neutralized, according to 
Signor Gayda, by particularist and racial jealousies, religious 
differences, and in general a lack of broad views. Universal 
suffrage, which seemed likely to prove an irresistible weapon, 
has proved impotent against the Constitutional prerogatives 
of the Emperor, Parliamentarism has been paralysed by the 
squabbles of the different groups. The Christian Socialist 
Party appeared at one moment to have the ball at their feet, 
but collapsed from lack of leadership, honesty, and toleration. 
“The people have not yet acquired effective power, and 
possess no influence. The ancient traditional elements which 
have always controlled the external history of Austria, remain 
in power: a mediaeval aristocracy and an intransigent Church, 
surrounding a Court which has a law of iron, supported by its 
two immense armies, on which it has always leaned, the 
bureaucracy and the military power.” Signor Gayda gives us 
a vivid picture of the Austrian noblesse, still preserving the 
barriers of the most exclusive caste system in Europe; still 
drawing princely revenues from great estates; primarily 
addicted to sport and pleasure; no longer the patrons of the 
arts, but still magnificent in their arrogant seclusion. The 
Church for him stands for intellectual coercion, obscurantism, 
and a ceaseless warfare against popular education, positivism, 
and the new science—in which she finds a constant and 
unwavering support from the State :— 

“She stands in the breach: ever active and ever immune. Her 
violence and intransigence divest her of the sacred robe, deprive 
her of the mystical spirit which makes her lofty and sublime in 
other countries. She is no longer the refuge of faith, mild, 
serene, and sweet, but a small narrow world occupied with 
politics alone . . . and possessing a vast multiform organization 
almost entirely directed to material ends. . . . The eternal intel- 
lectual coercion, which does not yet recognize the liberty of 
criticism and of science, has forced the people back on themselves. 
All the modern thought and culture of Austria come from 
Germany. The Kulturkampf as Bismarck conceived it has never 
really affected Austria. There is in every Austrian soul, even a 
rebellious one, something indefinable and insuperable which 
subjects it unconsciously to the power of the Church.” 

And the Army is equally intolerant and reactionary—over- 
generalled, strangled with red-tape and formalism, devoted 
for years past in its Service papers to a campaign of insult 
and aggression against Italy, and willingly lending itself to 
the policy by which the Trentino was converted into an armed 
camp, the Italian inhabitants systematically persecuted and 
oppressed, and the great economic resources of the district 
wasted or sterilized. But the chapter on Italia Ivrredenta, 
though it contains a formidable, and in many ways an un- 
answerable, indictment of Austria’s external policy, must be 
read with a certain amount of reserve in regard to the 
_ Dalmatian problem, Signor Gayda’s facts and figures being 

difficult to reconcile with those of other authorities who have 
studied the question at close quarters. 

We may close this notice of a remarkable and suggestive 
book with a few words on Signor Gayda’s treatment of 
the position of the Jews in Austria-Hungary. He believes 
that Anti-Semitism has its roots in economic pressure rather 
than in racial or religious antagonism. The Jews are steadily 
increasing in numbers and, within certain limits, in influ- 
ence. They almost monopolize high finance, banking, and 
journalism. They have fastened on the land as middlemen, 
gombeen men, and agents. Though still boycotted socially 
by the nobility, they are prominent in artistic, literary, 
and dramatic circles. But Signor Gayda’s final judgment 
is adverse. They remain “eternal emigrants”; they work 
little with their hands, but earn much. They are never pro- 
ductive, they have no technical skill, but they are incomparable 
speculators. In politics they are purely opportunist, and their 
racial tenacity is offset by the lack of a national ideal. He 
admits that the Jewish expansion cannot but affect the whole 
political and social life of the Empire. But while apparently 
destined to conquer a large share in the future government of 
society, “ the Hebrew army does not display in political life, 
any more than in the economic world, any really and solidly 
ronstructive, organized, and collective force.” 





LS 


SIR R. BADEN-POWELL’S REMINISCENCES* 
In vain Sir R. Baden-Powell, in the preface to these reminis. 
cences, tells us that there is nothing very romantic or yoy 
exciting about them, and that to some extent they show hig 
to have been just the “ordinary silly young ass” who enjoyed 
senseless ragging and thought very little. For India, with 
which most of the reminiscences are concerned, igs always 
romantic, and pig-sticking and tiger-shooting are always 
exciting. As for not thinking very much, even the “ silly young 
asses” among General Baden-Powell’s readers will be able to 
see before they have read many pages that he who became the 
creator of the Boy Scouts was thinking a good deal more than 
he supposed. Through many of the incidents and anecdotes 
there is transparent the ingenuity, the unconventionality, the 
power to move anywhere out of a groove, and the love of 
character, whether in a man or an animal, which are, we 
suppose, the chief characteristics of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
The man who invented the means of making the schooling of 
character romantic to boys may be trusted to be incapable of 
writing a diary which is really unromantic. The i)lustrations 
are nearly all sketches done on the spot, and they have a 
combination of charm and vigour. 

Early in his career in India Sir Robert Baden-Powell would 
have got into trouble through his passion for drawing carica- 
tures if his head-instructor had been a man of a less sympa- 
thetic humour. A series of caricatures of the great man 
found their way to his house by mistake. The artist “ got of 
with a wigging,” but he did not learn the measure of the 
head-instructor’s generous restraint till later :— 

“ When I was leaving Lucknow a year or two later I went to 
pay my farewell call on him as in duty bound. He invited me 
into his sanctum and there produced a portfolio of, as it seemed to 
me, all the scraps and sketches I had ever drawn. He explained 
that the orderly whose duty it was to sweep up the lecture-room 
had orders always to save any pictures and to bring them to him 
for his collection. Although people had laughed at my carica- 
tures no one laughed more heartily than the General himself, but 
he warned me that caricaturing was not always a safe game to 
play, and, acting on his advice, I have seldcm indulged in it 
since.” 

The stories of that well-remembered soldier, Sir Baker Russell, 
are delightful. Here is one:— 

“On one occasion we were inspected by a General whose life had 
been passed at infantry work. Sir Baker hoped, in making the 
regiment march past, to impress him by its steadiness. Therefore 
when it came to our galloping by in a succession of squadrons he 
meant us to go at a steady canter, each squadron in rigid forma- 
tion. So he turned to his trumpeter and cried: ‘Sound the 
canter.’ Well, there is no trumpet call laid down for the canter, 
and the trumpeter therefore sounded the next best to it, which 
was the gallop. We in the regiment, anxious to make a good 
show, pressed forward at once at a sharp gallop. The Colonel, 
seeing this from his post alongside the General, shouted to his 
trumpeter, ‘Sound the canter!’ Tho trumpeter again sounded 
the gallop. Hearing the gallop repeated we imagined that it 
meant we were not going fast enough, and therefore we just let 
ourselves go, and by the time we reached the saluting point 
opposite the General and Sir Baker, the whole regiment was a 
rushing tornado of men and horses in a whirl of dust, and we 
dashed past in a dense, confused mob. The Colonel, however, was 
not at a loss, and turned to the General with a well-assumed 
smile, and puffing out his chest, said: ‘There, sir! You never 
saw a regiment gallop past like that before. That is something 
like.’ The General, being completely ignorant on the subject, 
took his cue from the Colonel and said: ‘No, that is splendid; I 
never saw anything so good in my life,’ and reported upon it 
accordingly.” 

Sir Baker Russell was a martinet for one part of the day and 
radiated kindness for the rest of the day. He used to say of 
himself that he was a devil before noon and an angel after- 
wards. It was from him that Sir Robert Baden-Powell took 
certain hints, afterwards to be greatly developed, in the 
management of men. Sir Baker Russell, for instance, would 
send his men to an appvuinted exercise ground individually and 
not ina mass. They had to take their own time, picking out 
their own line of country and so on without help from any 
officer, and they were judged by the simple test whether they 
arrived in time or not. It was as much an offence to arrive too 
soon as too late. This was the genesis of General Baden- 
Powell’s practice in South Africa after the Boer War of sending 
his men on long rides in couples or alone. If a man was 
specially stupid, he was always sent alone in order to develop his 
self-reliance and resource. When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 





* Indian Memories: Recollections of Soldiering, Sport, &c. By Lieut.-General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, K.C.B. With 24 Illustrations in Colour aud 100 is 
Black-and- White by the Author. London; Herbert Jenkins, [12s, 6d. net.J 
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‘ica he once saw a lonely mounted policeman riding 
ld. Heasked General Baden-Powell what the man 
The General replied that he was probably a 
tupid man developing his intelligence—and on inquiry this 
sod out to be so. But to return to Sir Baker Russell. 
This old Mutiny soldier hada quick-tempered habit of “ riding 
down delinquents” ; in other words, of charging at an officer or 
man who had displeased him on parade :— 

“On one occasion I remember well his suddenly going for my 

mrade, ‘Ding’ MacDougal, at full gallop. When he was within 
i ard of that unfortunate officer, MacDougal jammed one spur 
iano his horse and made it leap to one side, which resulted in the 
Colonel missing him completely and charging into the ranks behind 
him. Here he knocked over a man, Corporal Bower, and his horse, 
heavily shaking up the poor unfortunate rider. In a moment the 
Colonel was off his horse, supporting the Corporal across his knee 
and saying: ‘My poor,dear man,I amsorry. I didn’t mean to hurt 
ou. Feeling rather pleased that his chargo had not been altogether 
‘vithout success, he had lost his rage and, turning round (I can see 
hin now), he shook his fist good-humouredly at MacDougal, saying: 
«Ding, you devil, why did you get out of the way ?’” 


jn South Aft 
across the ve 
could be doing. 


The German Emperor once asked General Baden-Powell’s 
opinion of the German lance. The General replied that, in 
his opinion, it was rather too long for practical use. It was 
much longer than the longest lance used for pig-sticking in 
India. The Emperor explained that a very long lance gave 
confidence to the user. “Every inch you put on to a man’s 
lance you give him two feet of self-esteem.” But the German 
Emperor posed General Baden-Powell with a much more 
difficult question :— 

“The German Emperor once pointed out to me on a big 
parade of his troops how he placed the infantry in the front line 
and the cavalry, artillery, engineers, and other corps in the 
second line. He gave the place of honour to the infantry in order 
toemphasize the fact that they are the arm to win the battles, 
while ail others are the servants of the infantry to help them in 
their aim. But, he said: ‘You in England are not practical. 
You give the place of honour on the right of the line to the 
artillery, next come the cavalry, then the engineers, and after 
them the infantry. Why is this?’ I was a little nonplussed 
myself for an answer, because I fully agreed with His Majesty 
that the infantry are the important arm, so I made a shot at an 
answer, the first that came into my head, and said: ‘I expect, sir, 
that we do it alphabetically in England.’ This reply fortunately 
exactly met the case in his estimation, and he chuckled over it 
for a considerable time afterwards.” 


We wonder whether the Emperor would not be inclined now 
to put the artillery in the place of honour. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell writes as a polo-player with the 
genuine zest of one who has played as a poor man and has 
picked up ponies cheaply and trained them himself. As an 
example of the almost human interest the ponies take in the 
game, he describes how once when he was gradually forging 
ahead in a race for the ball his opponent’s pony caught him 
by the arm with its teeth and dragged him from his saddle. 
Then there isan anecdote of Mr. Winston Churchill, on the 
great evening when the polo teams which have played in the 
inter-regimental tournament dine together. On this occasion 
there had already been far too many after-dinner speeches :— 


“When all was over and a sigh of relief was going round, there 
suddenly sprang to his feet one of the members of the 4th Hussars’ 
team, who said: ‘Now, gentlemen, you would probably like to 
hear me address you on the subject of polo!’ It was Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Naturally there were cries of: ‘No, we don’t! Sit 
down!’ and so on, but disregarding all their objections, with a 
genial smile he proceeded to discourse on the subject, and before 
long all opposition dropped as his honied words flowed upon their 
ears, and in a short time he was hard at it expounding the beauties 
and the possibilities of this wonderful game. He proceeded to 
how how it was not merely the finest game in the world but the 
most noble and soul-inspiring contest in the whole universe, and 
having made his point he wound up with a peroration which 
brought us all cheering to our feet. When the cheering and 
applause had died down one in authority arose and gave voice to 
the feelings of all when he said: ‘ Well, that is enough of Winston 
for this evening,’ and the orator was taken in hand by some lusty 
subalterns and placed underneath an overturned sofa upon which 
two of the heaviest were then seated, with orders not to allow 
him out for the rest of theevening. But very soon afterwards he 
appeared emerging from beneath the angle of the arm of the 
at erenaing: ‘It is no use sitting upon me, for I’m india- 
rub r.’ »” 


Some of the “silly ass” practical jokes described are as 
mad and violent as any in Lever’s stories. We cannot quote 
these, but will end with two passages which seem to us highly 
characteristic of the author. 
rather than the zoologist :— 


“Let mo here say what is the difference between a panther and 
& leopard. 


In the first we hail the scout 


It is a frequent topic for argument between people 





who fancy themselves in natural history. My version, and it is 
quite good enough for all ordinary purposes, especially as it auto- 
matically guides you in sticking to the point with which you 
began your argument, is this: the two animals are one and the 
same generically, but the panther living at ease in the plains 
grows fat and big, while the leopard living a hard life in the 
mountains and crags remains thin and active. The memoria 
technica for remembering this is that the panther, being fat and 
big, pants; while the leopard, skipping about the crags, leaps 
from rock to rock.” 


Finally, we have only to say that the author's practical 
tribute of respect to the elephant, related in the following 
lines, will not surprise any one who reads his stories of the 
discrimination and hoary good sense of elephants :— 


“T could never bring myself to shoot an elephant. I have been 
among them in the wilds and have had to do with them tamed; I 
love to watch them, and I like to use them, but my respect for 
them is far too great to allow me to shoot them. It strikes me as 
an impertinence to put an end to a wise old creature a hundred 
and fifty years old and of such massive proportions. He is a link 
with prehistoric times, and I would as soon blow up the Tower of 
London as shoot him, I have been glad to find myself supported 
in this idea by that splendid young sportsman and explorer, tho 
late Boyd Alexander.” 





HARD WORK AND MATERNITY.* 
THE compilers of this little book believe that it is possible, 
we might even say easily possible, for the State to step in 
and shield women of the working classes from the misery 
that inevitably follows an unhappy, ill-assorted marriage (for 
a happy marriage mitigates all adversity, as the writers of 
some of the letters have found out), We cannot help 
wondering whether the women themselves really expect relief 
from such a quarter, or, at any rate, whether those do so 
whose minds have not been bemused by the specious doctrines 
of Socialism and State-aid. The physical and mental suffer- 
ing of child-bearing, which poverty and want increase enor- 
mously, are here described by the women who have them- 
selves endured them. There is no literary gloss to soften 
the physiological details for a timid reader. Every pang from 
the first to the last is put before us in the plainest of plain 
English. People with more heart than judgment will be 
inclined to exclaim: “Do anything and everything you 
like to ease this intolerable burden,” and then will try to 
forget it all as quickly as possible. “ For,” they will say 
to themselves, “this is the business of the State, as the 
late President of the Local Government Board tells 
us.” But if we read these letters with the endeavour to 
understand the whole condition of the lives of these poor 
people, and not merely to stare aghast at the medical details, 
we begin to wonder whether State or municipal doles, or even 
the maternity centres which they pathetically ask for, can 
permanently change their condition for the better. Let 
them have training in “ mothercraft,” and give them that 
knowledge which many of the writers sadly lament was care- 
lessly withheld from them by their own mothers during 
girlhood and early married life; extend the principles of 
co-operation and profit-sharing, work out the problems of 
cheap housing, and so raise the general standard of living ; 
but beware of giving doles to the woman, and so enabling the 
man, if he likes, to withdraw from the responsibility of pro- 
viding, not only the bare necessaries of family life, but also 
the margin of comfort which will enable the woman to bear 
and rear her children in safety. One of the writers, the 
mother of ten children, says: “My husband used to lose bis 
work through drink. . . . I was in hopes as soon as my boys 
started work I should have got on better, but the more I got 
off my boys the less I got off my husband, for mine has been 
a miserable experience.” Substitute “State” for “ boys,” and 
how do the advovates of Socialism propose to remedy such 
suffering? If the aim of the State is to produce as many 
healthy children as possible, without any particular refer- 
ence to individual and family happiness, the most effective 
method may perhaps be to relieve the father of all but 
the initial responsibility, and let the municipality attend to 
the rest. Mr. Samuel himself seems to doubt the result of the 
“sovereign remedy ” of State-aid, for, after remarking on the 
necessity of taking some action to relieve the women, he adds 
the proviso: “if thereare measures by which that suffering can 
be obviated without indirectly causing worse. ‘ Woman,’ says 








* Maternity: Letters from Working Women, Collected by the Women's 
With a Preface by the Right Hon, HerLert Samuel, M.P, 
(2s, 6d, net.) 
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Kant, ‘is an end in herself, and not merely a means to an 
end.’” We would say one word as to the hostile attitude of the 
anonymous writer of the introduction towards the medical 
profession. Some of the women grumble about their doctors 
(as is the way of patients), others express feelings of gratitude, 
but the compilers of the book have evidently no sympathy for 
the men whose lives, unlike those of any other calling in the 
world, are spent (too often to the ruin of their own health) in 
the daily and nightly relief of pain. 





THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY.* 

Tue Romanizers in the Church of England have never been 
wanting in impudence. But for a society expressly calling 
themselves “Publishers to the Church of England” to 
reprint a sermon by an eleventh-century Bishop upon the 
Assumption of the Virgin is surely impudence in excelsis. 
The same society recently printed a pamphlet of sermons by 
the Rev. Ronald Knox with a woodcut for its initial letter 
representing the Papal tiara and crosskeys. Probably the 
young gentlemen who constitute this society only wanted to 
make our Protestant flesh creep. Against this more recent 
publication we think it right to make a protest; not on a 
matter of doctrine, for that is the concern of the Bishops, but 
on a point of good manners. The translation of Bishop 
Herbert’s sermon was made by the late Dean Goulburn; it is 
so advertised inside the cover of the pamphlet; and Dean 
Goulburn was in his day a pillar of orthodoxy. But Dean 
Goulburn translated Bishop Herbert’s letters and sermons as 
a contribution to the biography of the founder of his Cathedral; 
and he thought it necessary to append to the sermon full, and 
indeed elaborate, annotations on all points where the Church 
of England held different doctrine. For example, the sermon 
has this passage :— 

“The Virgin was present when her Son was baptized with the 

baptism of John, and by her wisdom she understood the symbols 
of the Holy Trinity, which were revealed in the Lord at His 
baptism. At the wedding the water was turned into wine, the 
Virgin doing that miracle, since she compelled her Son to do it. 
Finally, the most blessed and evangelical Virgin was present at 
all the miracles and works of Our Saviour, was present at Lis 
instructions and His sermons, was present at the questions put to 
Him and the answers He gave to them, was present at His 
Passion, His Cross, and His Death.” 
On this short paragraph Dean Goulburn has a very long note, 
contesting all its statements except the last, and it seems to 
us nothing less than an outrage to associate his name, in a 
piece of Roman propaganda, with doctrine which he describes 
as “that corrupt mediaeval theology which culminated in 
full-blown Romanism.” 





FICTION. 


A TALL SHIP.+ 
Tue author of Naval Occasions needs no recommendation 
from publishers or reviewers. For the task which he has 
taken in hand he has all the necessary qualifications— 
technical knowledge, love of his profession, a radiant belief 
in human nature, abundant humour, and an exquisite tender- 
ness. His first stories were based on experiences of the pre- 
Dreadnought era, but, thanks to the abiding solidarity of the 
Service and the conformity of peace to war training in the 
Navy, they lose even now little, if anything, by the date of 
their composition. His latest stories have the advantage of 
being founded on post-bellum events; but “ Bartimeus” has 
wisely refrained fram dealing with specific occurrences, or 
portraying real persons. In his preface he expressly disclaims 
such an attempt. The majority of his sketches are “etched 
in with the ink of pure imagination.” A few, he adds, are 
“composite” portraits of a large number of criginals who 
were his shipmates in the past, und whose friendship he is 
grateful to remember. Some of these are already old friends 
—notably the Captain and his wife, the First Lieutenant, and 
“Torps.” The Indiarubber Man is a new and delightful 
addition to his portrait gallery. As for the stories them- 
selves, “ Crab-Pots” is a thrilling yarn of submarine- 
hunting; “The Drum” a tate of mutual renunciation at 





* The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Herbert, Bishop of 
Norwich. London: Society of SS. Peter aryl Paul, Publishers to the Church 
of England. [34.] 

+A Ta'l Shiv, and other Naval Occasions, By ‘‘ Bartimeus,’’ London : Cassell 
anlCo. [ls. net.] 
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the call of duty; and “A Captain’s Forenoon ” one 

"Ss : ° “tht of those 
circumstantial and illuminating records of the ordinary day’ 
work on board a battleship in which “ Bartimeus ” = 4 
Better still is the account of the family tea-party on —_ 
under the heading “The Seven-Bell Boat ” :— and 

“The mothers of Midshipmen have a means 
whereabouts of a fleet that mere censorship o 
balk. There were at least half a dozen mothers 
the big, garish hotel on the sea-front. Some were léte-a-téte wi 
their sons in snug, upholstered corners, learning aspects aa = 
warfare that no historian will ever record. Others geeakdied 
heavily laden tea-tables at which their sons and over 
intimate friends were dealing with eggs and buttered ¢ 
marmalade, watercress, plum-cake, and toasted scones ina a 
which convinced their half-alarmed relatives that famine | 
have stalked the British Navy ever since the War started. « W 
shall never have time,’ said one mother, ‘to hear all you have te 
tell, dear.’—‘ There’s really nothing very much to tell you about, 
mother. Can I order some more jam? And Jaggers could scoff 
some more eggs, couldn’t you, Jag? Waiter, two more poached 
eggs and some more strawberry jam. You see, dear, we haven't 
done anything exciting yet. That’s all been the luck of the battle. 
cruisers and destroyers. They've had a topping rag—three of 
our term have been wounded already. But we aren’t allowed to 
gas about what we’re going to do—why, that waiter might be a 
German spy, for all we know.’—‘ Didn’t know the Admiral cop. 
fided his plans for the future to Midshipmen,’ commented ag 
amused father, who had run down from the War Office for the 
day. ‘He doesn’t confide them,’ admitted another, ‘ but my chest 
is in the flat outside his steward’s cabin, and, of course, he hears 
an awful lot.’—‘ But, Georgie, tell us about your life. Do you 
get enough sleep?’ queried his mother.—‘ Rather,’ replied her 
son, whose horizon three months before had been bounded by the 
playing fields of Dartmouth College, where the dormitories are 
maintained at an even temperature by costly and hygienic 
methods. ‘We're in four watches, you know—we get one night 
in four. At sea wesleep at our guns. I’ve got one of the six. 
inch, and we get up quite a good fug in our casemate at night, 
Jaggers dosses in the after-control. It’s a bit breezy up there, 
isn’t it, Old Bird?’ The Old Bird signified that the rigours of 
Arctic exploration were as nothing to what he had undergone, 
‘ And your swimming-jacket—the one Aunt Jessie sent you? The 
outfitter said it was quite comfortable to wear. I hope you always 
do wear it at sea, in case—in case you should ever need it.’ Her 
son chuckled. ‘The pneumatic one? Well, we liked it awfully 
when it came, and we blew it up; and then we thought we'd have 
a bit of scrum practice one night after dinner, and we rolled it up 
for a ball, and—and the half wasn’t nippy enough in getting it 
away to the three-quarters, and somehow or another it got 
punctured. ButI wear it allright, mother. It’s jolly warm at 
nights.’—* And do you like your officers—is the Captain kind to 
you all?’ The boy stirred his tea thoughtfully. ‘They're a 
topping lot. One has got the Humane Society’s gold medal for 
jumping on top of a shark at Perim when it was just going to 
collar a fellow bathing—you’d never think it to look at him 
There’s another we call the Indiarubber Man, who takes us at 
physical drill every morning. He’s frightfully strong, and they 
say he licked the Japanese ju-jitsu man they had at the School of 
Physical Training. And, of course, there’s old Beggs. You 
know, he was captain of England—Rugger—some years ago. He's 
broken his nose three times. .. .’” 


And best of all, though the episode described occurred before 
the war, is the story of the children’s party in a battleship, 
when, owing to bad weather, the small people had to sleep on 
board. We have only space for the last scene :— 


“*What ’normous pyjamas,’ said Cornelius James, suffering 
himself to be robed in his night-attire. The operation was con- 
ducted with some difficulty because of the sheathed sword which 
the visitor had found in a corner of his host’s cabin and refused 
thereafter to be parted from. ‘ Have you ever killed anyone with 
this sword?’ A blustering sea broke against the ship’s side and 
splashed the glass of the scuttle with spray. ‘Hark at the waves 
outside! Can’t I have the window open? ShallI say my prayers 
to you?’—‘ No,’ replied the First Lieutenant, with a little wry 
smile, as the shadow-fingers of the might-have-been tightened 
momentarily round his heart. ‘No, I think you’d better wait till 
Mummie comes.’ Shrill voices and peals of laughter sounded 
outside. ‘Here she is now. He stepped outside, and met the 
mother of Georgina, Jane, and Cornelius James at the head of her 
flock. ‘Here we are,’ she exclaimed, laughing. ‘ But, oh, Mr. 
Hornby, our pyjamas are so huge !’—‘So aro ours,’ said the First 
Lieutenant, and stooped to gather into his arms a pathetic object 
whose pyjama coat of many colours almost trailed along the 
deck. ‘Cornelius James wants you to go and hear him say 
his prayers. ...I will find sleeping quarters for this one. 
Ten minutes later the last child had been swung into its 
unaccustomed sleeping quarters; the twins in adjacent cabins 
had ceased to hurl shrill defiance at each other; and silence 
brooded over the flat. By the dim light of the police-lamp 
Private Phillips paced noiselessly up and down on his beat, and 
the mother of Georgina, Jane, and Cornelius James passed softly 
from cabin to cabin in that gentle meditation mothers play at 
bedtime, On her way aft to the after-cabin she met the Torpedo 
Lieutenant. ‘The children all want tosay ‘Good night ” to you, 
she said softly. ‘Only don’t stay long. ‘They are so excited, and 
they'll never go to sleep.’ Of all the men on board the Torpedo 
Lieutenant’s heart was perhaps nearest that of achild. He tiptoed 
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: bin-flat and drew the curtain of the nearest cabin’ 
ae win here ?’—* Me,’ saida small voice. Torps approached tho 
k. ‘Who's “me”—Georgina? ’—* Yes. Good-night, Mr. Main- 
ne *_*Good-night, shrimp,’ replied her idol, submitting to the 
vulediction of two skinny arms twined tightly round his neck. 
«Good-night, and sweet dreams. .. . No, I can’t tell you stories 
. . Lie down and go to sleep.’ 


tonight; it’s much too late. . : 

In the next cabin, the sound of deep breathing showed that the 
small occupant had passed into dreamland. It was Freckles. 
Jane remained awake long enough to kiss his left eyebrow and was 


asleep the next instant. White Bow also was asleep, and nearly 
ail the remainder drowsy. Cornelius James, clasping the First 
Lieutenant’s sword, however, remained wide-eyed. ‘I’m so firsty,’ 
he complained plaintively.— That’s calied Nemesis, my son,’ said 
[orps, and gave him to drink out of the water-bottle-—‘ Fank 
ou, said Cornelius James, and sighed, as children and dogs do 
sfter drinking. ‘Good night, Corney. ... Now you must go to 
sleep and dream of bloaters. Oh, aren’t you really sleepy? Well, 
if you shut your eyes tight perhaps the dustman won’t see you,’ 
and switched out the light. As he was leavirg a drowsy voice 
again spoke out of the darkness. ‘What did the Buccaneer say 
when you nailed his nose to the flying jibboom?’—‘ Please make 
me a good boy,’ replied Torps, somewhat at random.—‘ Oh, same’s 
I do,’ said Cornelius James.— More or less ; isn’t that sword very 
uncomfortable?’ But no answer came back, for Cornelius James, 
the hilt of the sword grasped firmly in two small hands, had passed 
into the Valhalla of Childhood.” 

Of the remaining stories, “The King’s Pardon” is a moving 
study of the redemption of a deserter; “Chummy Ships” 
describes with admirable humour and geniality a social 
interlude in the monotony of North Sea waiting and watching ; 
and “The Higher Claim” tells of reunions in love and death 
after a naval action. As we have already hinted, this is not 
a book to criticize but to commend. “ Bartimeus” is an 
unrivalled interpreter of the noblest spirit of the Navy, and 
no one can part from his little book without gaining a livelier 
sense of the incalculable debt that landsmen owe to the 
skill, the patience, the courage, and the self-sacrifice of our 
sailors. 





The Rose-Coloured Room. By Maude Little. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.)—Missa Little has already written two 
books; nevertheless her work is not, we imagine, as widely 
known as it deserves to be. She sees men and women with 
understanding, and the world with the spirit of romance; 
and her style of writing is exceptionally delicate and poetical : 
it has that quality of being in itself interesting which is rare 
in fiction, and a most true pleasure to a reviewer. Miss Little 
evidently enjoys the technical side of her art—enjoys it so 
much that she tends to sacrifice to it matters of equal import- 
ance, to allow her story to wander on with no urgency and 
with little development, and to become sometimes affected and 
precious. When she tells us of the heroine that “her eyes 
had the red-brown tints of rose-tree twigs and thorns” she is 
getting perilously near to being insincere. But the shadow 
of insincerity falls only on her style. Her characters are 
lightly sketched with a due regard for individualism, but 
without caricature; and the passionate idealism of Michael 
Quentin and of his society for the revival of Ireland stands 
bravely out against the dim background of the Trathbyes’ 
vulgarity and poverty. 

The Secret Son. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—The Secret Son is a story of three generations, all 
entangled in the misery of betrayed love. In onecase the man 
is the offender, and in two the woman ; and before long we are 
involved in most intricate relationships, of wives and lovers, 
busbands and children. Stated thus baldly, the story seems 
one of monotonous unpleasantness : it is, in fact, touched with 
real tragedy. Mrs. Dudeney has a capacity for big emotions 
and an admirable boldness in discovering them; the passions 
run riot, yet they are broad and true, and, in some sense, 
classical. Her writing is pure; it is, above all, sincere, with 
the simplicity of the Sussex peasants whom she describes; 
but when she leaves the cottages for the big house she becomes 
conscious of the laws-which-must-be-obeyed of fiction, and fails 
to convince us with the family vulgarity of the Chinnerys. 
Our chief regret is that the long gaps in time necessitated by 
the including of four generations in a short novel rob Nancy’s 
character of some of its reasonableness ; she is, nevertheless, 
4 portrait of which Mrs. Dadeney may well be proud. 


READABLE Novet.— Turmoil. By Booth Tarkington. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of the delicate son 
of a hustling American business man, and of how he came 
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“La ballade,” says Trissotin in Les Femmes Savantes, “i 
mon gotit est une chose fade.” “La ballade pourtant,” 
remarks Vadius, “charme beaucoup de gens.” “Elle a,” 
Trissotin replies, “pour les pédans de merveilleux appas.” 
This discussion is likely to be re-echoed in the minds of 
readers of Miss Helen Cohen’s study upon The Balleds 
(Humphrey Milford for the Columbia University Press, 7s. 6d. 
net). Her work is not primarily concerned with the aesthetic 
qualities of the ballade, but rather with the history of its 
development and the analysis of its form. At the end of the 
fourteenth century the ballade had, after some four hundred 
years of evolution, reached a fixed type in France, and for the 
next two centuries it remained perhaps the favourite of poetic 
forms. Miss Cohen’s book provides us with what is almost 
an anthology of ballades, and we are inclined to agree with 
her when she says that “by far the greater number of them 
are insignificant us literature. .. . Francois Villon alone in 
these three centuries produced ballades, one is tempted to say 
a ballade, of great beauty.” In England the ballade was 
never so popular as in France; but the form was occasionally 
used in the fifteenth century, though not more than some two 
hundred specimens survive in all. Miss Cohen closes her 
interesting study with a chapter upon the revival of the 
ballade during the nineteenth century. An elaborate biblio- 
graphy adds to the value of the volume. 





From the many war pamphlets that reach us we may select 
for special mention one that comes from America, Mr. 
Herbert Armitage Drake, of the New Jersey Bar, has written 
upon The Prevention of War by Force and Arms (Philadelphia : 
The John C. Winston Co.). He argues in favour of an alliance 
of all civilized nations for the purpose of upholding inter- 
national law. We will quote his concluding sentences :— 


“Tf we Americans were as alive to our duty to-day as our fore- 
fathers were to theirs, in their day, and as the Germans are to 
theirs as they see it; if we were as loyal to our love of peace and 
the spread of democracy as the Germans are to their love of war 
and to their upholding of absolutism ; if we were as strong to-day 
in our opposition to the conquest of autonomous and homogeneous 
nationality as the Germans are strong in their support of it; if we 
saw as clearly as we should see, that, with German success in this 
war, the spirit of the French Revolution and the principles of our 
own Declaration of Independence would have been put in jeopardy, 
and a depleting war would have been necessary to uphold for our- 
selves our own nationality and its principles as we know them; if 
we could realize that France and Great Britain are fighting for the 
same principles and rights of man which we fought for in 1776 and 
1861 and as valiantly ; if we could appreciate that the England of 
Sir Edward Grey is fighting to-day for the same vital political 
and national principles for which the England of George Canning 
was willing to fight with us in 1823; if our heralding of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address as one of the beacon lights of civilization wero 
more to us than a hollow pretence, we would, without waiting for 
the formation of the advocated alliance, at once ally ourselves with 
and with all our might, fight for Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain, that nationality may be upheld, that democracy may be 
extended, that constitutionalism and the right of men and women 
as men and women to share in the government may be established, 
and that autocracy and absolutism, world-hatred and wars of 
conquest may perish from the earth.” 





Some of the dissatisfaction that is widely felt with the 
working of our educational system finds expression in Citizens 
to Be, by Miss M. L. V. Hughes (Constable and Co., 4s. 6d. 
net). The book isan earnest and carefully elaborated plea 
for the closer combination of the aims of education with 
those of social reform in the widest sense of the phrase. We 
do not feel by any means sure of our agreement with the ideals 
at which Miss Hughes is aiming, and which are summed up 
under the unprepossessing name of “Humanism”; but we 
cannot discuss them here, and must allow our readers to judge 
them in the moderately expressed pages of the book itself. 
Professor J. H. Muirhead has written a preface, in the course 
of which he remarks that the war may be regarded as a 
struggle between two opposing educational ideals :— 

“On the one hand, the disinterested development of the powers 
of the individual, to the end of giving him his place in a com- 
munity of free and equal citizens with an outlook beyond to a 
world-order of like communities ; on the other, community truly, 


and self-surrender of individuals to their place and duties in it, 
but a community narrowed down to a particular nation and 





to his own: it is amusing and well written. 


State, carrying with it the regimentation of powers and the 
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Hutroyx.—On Thursday, the 16th inst., at The Rectory, Sanderstead, Surrey, 
after a long illness, Susan Katharine Hutton, eldest daughter of the late 
John Hutton, of Eastbourne, and niece of the late Richard Holt Hutton, 

formerly joint-editor of the Spectator. 
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“POINTS from the ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for the year ending 20th November, 1914. 


Mortality Experience ~- - 72: per cent. 
Expense Ratio - - - = 102 ,, = 
Rate of Interest, less tax, £4 110 ,, am 


i Mutual Society offers all that is best in Life Assurance,” 
Tite feo —Financial Times. 





ra 
Write for prospectus to— 


a8 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ANTED, TELESCOPE, Astronomical, for use in a 
Missionary College (N. India), Diameter 4 or 44 inches. Will any 

one having such to dispose of communicate with T. BOMFORD, Church 
Missionary Society, 16 Salisbury Square, E.C, ? 





* BICESTERSHIRE. — ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. — TO 

BE LET FURNISHED (Owner being engaged on Military Duties) until 

lady Day, 1916, a desirable residence overlooking Bath Grounds; 3 minutes 

from Station. R.C, aud Established Churches. Excellent educational 
advantages. Accommodation: entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, &e. Kent £3 3s. per week.--Apply, 

GERMAN & SON, Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


nursery, 


JOHN 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


8 3 2.8 @. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted, Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
wt openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s, 94.—Central 
on for the Employment of Women,5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











LECTURES, &c. 
IVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 
UNIVERSITY STREE'', GOWER STREET, W.C, 

The EIGHTY-EIGHTH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 4th, 1915. 

The HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the 
teaching of the medical sciences by the most modern methods, 

The HOSPITAL accommodates over 300 patients, The in-patients treated 
annually number over 4,500, and the out-patients about 50,000. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious stadents’ 
society rooms, including a gymnasium, anil squash racquet court, large 
hboratories for the study of pathology, morbid anatomy, and patholozical 
chemistry, and a large museum, IN ADDITION, the school is provided with 
fully-equipped departments for the teaching of BACTERIOLOGY and for the 
carrying out of RESEARCH, 

The DENTAL DEPARTMENT (late National Dental Hospital, Great 
Portland Street) is well equipped for the teaching of dental surgery, 

STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS, 

APPOINTMENTS as CLERKS and DRESSERS may be taken up at any 
time, either in the IN- or OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS, 

On qualitication, there are TWENTY resident appointments available for 
the students of the hospital as house physicians, house surgeons, and 
obstetric assistants. In addition, there are other hospital appointments 
open to graduated students of the total annual value of over £500, 

COURSES. 
The courses of instruction are designed to meet the requirements of those 
preparing for the degrees of the Universities of 
OXFORD, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
LONDON, and 
DURHAM ; 
also for the qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS (including Fellowship), LICENSE in DENTAL SURGERY, 
LICENSE of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the DIPLOMA in 
PUBLIC HEALTH of the various examining boards. 
ATHLETIC GROUND AT PERIVALB, 

The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medical unit of 

the University of London Officers Training Corps. 
GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, 

Two exhibitions value 80 guineas are awarded annually, also scholarships 

and prizes amounting to over £900 per annum. For further particulars and 


prospectus 
_ Apply to the Dean, J. HERBERT PARSONS, B.S., D.Se., F.R.C.S. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1915-16 commeuces October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY MUSEUM LECTURES. 
Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A. 

(Author of a History of Architecture on the Comparative Method) 
opens the courses of Twenty-four Weekly Lectures on ANCIENT ARCHI- 
TECTURE at the British Museum, Thursday, Sept. 30th, 4.30, and on 
RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Monday, Oct, 4th, 4.30, Lantern Illustrations. 

Full particulars from HON, SEC., 10 Woburn Square, W.C. 
HERWELL 


+t HALL, OXFORD. 

\ TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 

. Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, MLA, 

‘ tudents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 
Se to £13 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Pets may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 

rospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 























EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Michaelmas Term begins Thursday, October 7th. 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 
___Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY UEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: 


The REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C, E. 
LEWER, B.A., Sand 45 Har‘ey Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, Phe Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
rNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


p® SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 
Special attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 

Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 

Women’s Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea. Telephone, 899 Western. 

VHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss Ek. LAWRENCE, 
{CHOOL OF GARDENING FOR WOMEN, The Round- 
kD wood, Ipswich. Thorough, practical instruction in all branches of 
Gardening and Marketing. French garden; 2 acres orchard. Dairying, 
yoyo bee-keeping. Pleasant country house; home life.—Principal, Miss 
TE. 


. 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


© paetaten EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_—- (Telephoue: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarxornr Grar, 
Board and ‘Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M, V. Hint, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILUAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 58. H, McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 
MWHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M, CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 


Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER lM 


TASSROWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
Li 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and ae 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c, 


YROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS,—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. 'T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC. 2lsr, Tele. ‘* Watford 616." 


T OLY FAMILY COLLEGE. — Select BOARDING 

SCHOOL for a few YOUNG LADIES. Advantages in languages, 
sreparing for Oxford Locals, Matriculation, London University, Music and Art 
me Ag Individual attention special feature.—Apply, 5UPERLORESS, 





Enfield. 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAR' MENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 

ages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils oe for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games, Re‘erences 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev, Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S,, and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD. — Mlle. 

EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a few GIRLS of good 

family for thorough French education, Only French spéken. Best Pro- 

fessors for music and accomplishments. Home life. Healthy position; out- 

door games. Excellent references. Next term October Ist.—Apply to tem- 
porary address, 82 Scott’s Lane, Shortlands, Kent. 

MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 

POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives, AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 24th. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to Loudon and the North.— 


Principals: The Misses SALES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, ‘lennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. TERM began on THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER, 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 

















facility for fnishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


Verne SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
rospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tr. 
MICHAELMAS TERM began on THURSDAY, September léth. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


Eve 








St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.| 


Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, 
Head-Mistress—M its L, SLLCOX, 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Henad-Mistresses { _ = MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 


FOUNDED 1618. 
Endowed Public School. 








Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
N ERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on 
December llth, 1915, will be held on November 30th and following days.— 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS amnually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


FASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey. F. 8S. 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby Schocl. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-Lath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 











P 8S WICH S060 HOO &. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 1%s 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN NOVEMBER. 


Illustrated prospectus on application. ; rere 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began Thursday, 16th September. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


} OYAL NAVAL CADE'TSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


ny DUCATE YOUR SONS TO HELP IN THIS 

NATIONAL CRISIS and to fit them for a useful career, A few 
loys can be received at specially reduced fees for thorough training in 
Agriculture and Horticulture, combined with general elucation., Prospectus 
“Dp,”"—F, JENKINS, B.A., Kent Agricultural School, Sellindge, Hythe, Kent. 











iow et SCHOOL, HERTs. 


Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preperation for Universiti 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior ayy an Navy, 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparat ol and for 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. a for boya 
ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply MEAD- Mage 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School edagp 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 t — 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium Work 1,0 Oxford, 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.@ . be Boat. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., ‘Head-Mastee™ 





: =; , y ree 
I OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—Fo and 
— apply to the Head-Master, W. S, LEE t further 
JRSAR. 


[ #1enFON 


» M.A. oF to the 
SCHOOL 





PAR 
near READING, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with 
Museum attached) are now in use, Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 

Rh A e+ a 

\CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Oolthurst House 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee ’ 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable educatio ‘oe 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 20s, Weekly.—Further particulars may i 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, af 


Working 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & 


SS—EXPERT ASSISTANCE GIVEN {To 
AUTHORS, 
MSS. prepared for publication ; Fiction, Technical works, Clerical and other 
papers. British Museum research work, Proof reading, &c, No preliminar 
fees. Cuar.es S. Pratt, 60 StaPpLeton Roap, S.W. Sette 


‘ ‘ . ‘@m .t... 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, €1 South Molton Street, W. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
a erOCks For BOYS awnpb 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TU10RS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro. 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INYORMATION regarding ESTABLISH. 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Te‘ephone 5053 Central. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualificd ladies who ore looking for posts as 

MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVELKNESSES in Private 
Families. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


NHOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 


Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, raugs 
pesos 


GIRLS, 

















of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schoois and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


TANHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
{ull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Tlease mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 


lasting wear. It is pure Woo!, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops. 
Write for patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, 
SCOTLAND. 


1) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
1, 





—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
te gg | Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.— Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ta ARTIFICIAL TEEYH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. I 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Strect, London. Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Blattis has been very effective.’’ ‘Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaces 

130 licensed Ians. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899,—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westininster. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chance'lor: M. E. SADLER, C.B. LL.D, Litt.D. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor A. SMITHELLS, B.Sc, F.R.S. 


FACULTY OF ARTS: 


Classics, Eng!ish Language and Literature, French and 
German, Ancient, Modern and Ecclesiastical History, 
Philosophy, Economics and Commerce, Social Organization 
and Public Service, Law, Education. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE: 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
Physiology. 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY: 


Agriculture, Engineering, Textile Industries, Tinctorial 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Leather Industries, Coal Gas and 
Fuel Industries, Mining and Metallurgy. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE: 


All Branches of Medicine and Surgery, including Dentistry. 
Hospital practice at Leeds General Infirmary, Leeds Public 
Dispensary, and other Hospitals. 


WOMEN ARE ADMITTED TO ALL COURSES ON 
THE SAME TERMS AS MEN. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER ist, 1915. 


FEES AND PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 
THE SECRETARY, THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


CBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
chysical condition of the peonie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUESCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
Be & £eea 
Eon. Vice-Presidents ... 2 0 0 | a: Tembers 10 lu 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


Fon. Vice-Presidents ... .. 5 0 Associates, with Literature 


Biembers ... ... re ° and Journal . eae ey 
The Sulecription ‘of Ladies and Members of the Territo rial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of sulscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTCRIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





APPEALS. 





VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patnon ILM. Tne Kina. 

Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 
willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
income, or who are wishful to provide 
ted to write to the Secretary for 
NG LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
CIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Gopvrrey H, Hamittoy. 


READERS of this journal 
desiring to retain their normal 
annuities for relatives or friends, are in 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRY 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LI 
Treasurer: ‘Tue Eart oy Harrnownr, Secretary: 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS ATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, = ater, » Wap yur, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 


Exercises, Rational Physical Culture 
rsouT CHARGE), Scic ntif e Nx 
irtment for Delicate C hildsea. 
13s with Testimoni als. 


Packs, Massage, Breathin r, Remetial 
Sleeping in Air Chalet s (HEATED IN WINTER WI 
Fiesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. De 
Medical references.— Apply for Illustrated Prospects 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
H H | in! 


iotel comfort with Hy 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 


Visitors enjoy ever) 
Every kind of Bath, Massag 


ges. 


and Electricity. 








A TON or COAL 
FoR 2/6 


Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enab!es 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in 
Weekly Housekeeping. 








Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Househo! 
to Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which, at a Cost of 
2/6 only, Makes One Ton of 
Coal Go as Far as Two. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound “ Sel- 
donite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other words, cuts 
in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of house-keeping counts, “Sel- 
donite” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with “ Seldonite” go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “ Seidonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using “ Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coals a month, you can easily save from £10 to £15 during 
the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity 
of testing “ Seldonite” in their own homes, the proprietors havo 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-: box 
sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack— 
with full directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders anid 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few day 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many thousands of delighted users of “Seldonit 
are the following : 





ize 4s. 





The Viscount Elibank, 


and enclose cheque fora further 


who writes—"‘I like ‘Sela nite’ as much as ever, 
said in fayou 


supply. You can © rti 1inly make use of anything I have 
‘ Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success.” 


The Viscountess Tempictown, 


who writes—"'I have found ‘ Seldonite’ most satisfactory, an1 will order more 
when required.” 
The Lady Swanson, 
who writes—"' Please send me five more boxes of ‘Sek donit ec.” I was perfectly 
satisfied with the first trial box, and think it « i nt.’ 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—“I am quite satisfied with the ‘Seldonite.’ Please send mea 


further supply.” 5 

Lady Richardson, 
"“T find ‘Seldonite’ y satisfactory in maki ng a very bri 
It is also coud cleaner than ordinary coal.’ 


Lady Frankland, 





who writes ht and 


extra warm fire. 


stating that I have found ‘Seldonite’ 


who writes—‘‘ I have muc 4 pe asure in 
yal last much longer.”’ 


most satisfactory, Jt cert: ly makes the cx 
Prionttins Lady Newnes, 
who writes—“'I find ‘Seldonite’ most useful. It causes the fire to burn very 
brightly, and to send out much more heat than usual,” 
The Dowager Lady Pollen, 
who writes—"‘ By all means use my name as a satisfied user of ‘Seldonite. 
Iam much pleased with it.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Georre Keppel, 
who writes—‘‘I have found g of trouble. It gives 
more heat and the coal lasts mu 


*‘Seldonite’ a great savu 
rs 


h longer. 





Louisa, Lady Walker, 
who writes—“‘I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more boxes 
of ‘Seldonite,’ av I and all my family use itand find it qu excclient. ‘Lhe 
fires are bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less.” 


Lady Mary Sate 
ind ‘Seldonite’ very satisfact< ry i 
ly to be se ont by return, 


—* Having for in its results, I en- 


tance for a further sup) 


who writes 
close remit 






“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, hospitals 
schools, cubs, kitchen, greenhouse, cr g-room, or dainty on. "It d ve 
smell; there are no fume It is perfectiy healthy. Indeed, no one kr « 
that it is in use, except that the fire burns consistently, v aD g ily, and 


any attention, 


brightly without 
of the special offer 


To take advantage 


readers should senl 


remittances of 23. Gd, for the fuil-size 4s, box (sufficient for one ton of Coal, 
Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), or 10s. for tive boxes 7 woe neg tl - tters to 
Seldonite Labvuratories, Ltd., 5235 Vine Street, C lorke auwell Road, L« n. et 
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AIR RAID WARNING 


An Open Letter to the British Public. 


“ We notice with considerable surprise that the Com- 
“missioner of Police deprecates the use of Dry Powder 
“Extinguishers, and, further, states that no reliance can 
“be placed upon such appliances for effectively controlling 
“ fires such as are likely to be caused by bombs, explosive 
“or incendiary. 

“As the Proprietors of the original Dry Powder Ex- 
“tinguisher, known and used the world over, as Kyl-Fyre, 
“we cannot let this statement pass without protest and 
“denial, We notice with muck astonishment that the use 
“of sand is advocated as an effective means of dealing 
“with such fire:, although we have demonstrated again 
“and again before Fire Experts and Authorities that the 
“ Kyl-Fyre Extinguisher has ten times the extinguishing 
“ properties of sand on any class of fire. This we are pre- 
“pared to prove to the full satisfaction of the Commis- 
“sioner of Police, if we can have the opportunity of so 
“ doing, or, indeed, before any reliable authority whatever. 

“We will go further, and will gladly give the sum of 
“ £100 to the Red Cross Society if large fires can be 
“extinguished as expeditiously with sand as with Kyl- 
“Fyre. Sand can only smother the fire, having no other 
“extinguishing properties; the enormous quantity of sand 
“required is obvious, and could not possibly be kept on 
“hand. Even one bucket of sand is too heavy for a woman 
“or child to handle, while Kyl-Fyre only weighs six 
“pounds. Kyl-Fyre extinguishes fires by the gas which 
“is generated, thereby displacing the oxygen. 

“The price of this Extinguisher is only 5/6. There is 
“nothing more effective at any price. 

“ Kyl-Fyre is installed extensively by the London County 
“ Council, various Government Departments, Fire Brigades, 
“Motor Companies, Railway and Shipping Companies, 
“Electrical Works, great Warehouses, ete., etc. It 
“been approved by the Board of Trade and Fire Offices 
“Committee. It has never been known to fail. 

“ We desire the tens of thousands of our customers all 
“ over the world to feel that they have the handiest and 
“most effective Extinguisher possible. We feel it to be 
“our duty, in face of the statement issued, to reassure the 
“public in the strongest possible manner regarding this 
“whole matter.” 

H. F. M. VARLEY 
(Managing Director, Kyl-Fyre, Ltd.). 

Elms Buildings, Eastbourne. 

P.S.—The next demonstration will be given in Central 
London on Thursday, October 7th. It will be of great 
public interest. Applications for cards of admission should 
be sent to us. 











A_NATIONAL WORK 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 





WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


Nearly 20,000 Children rescued. 
Over 4,600 at present being trained as future citizens. 


Many of the Society's old boys are 
serving on sea and land to-day. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, Old 


Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, §8.E. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 





© 
Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 








————_____ 


The CHURCH ARMY 


HAS BEEN ASKED TO PROVIDE MANY 


Recreation Huts & Tents 


for our brave troops in the 
United Kingdom, France, 
Gallipoli, Malta and Egypt, 


in addition to the large number which this Society 
has already established, and which are AN 
UNSPEAKABLE BOON to the Soldiers. 





PLEASE HELP us to comply QUICKLY 


with the urgent demand. 


A Recreation Hut costs £300, 
A Recreation Tent costs £150, 
Maintenance £2 a week. 
Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” 


payable to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London. W. 


The Huts and Tents MUST be ready 
BEFORE WINTER BEGINS. 





444—25/- 


almost by chance; a particularly fine 

pair catches their eye as they pass a 
boot-shop window, or as they idly turn the 
leaves of an illustrated paper. 

Then, as a rule, they find they have struck 
a good thing; that the boots are more com- 
fortable than they ever thought boots could be, 
and fit so well that friends compliment them 
on their bootmaker. So the lucky accident 
becomes a habit, and they stick to Lotus. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere, 


ys men buy their first pair of Lotus 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


The Pupil’s Class-3ook of English History. By 
ED. J. S. LAY, Author of “Constructive Work,” &c. Illus- 
trated. Books I. to II., sewed, 6d.; cloth, 7d. each. Book IV., 
sewed, 8d.; cloth, 9d. 


Rook I.—From Early Times to 14365. ) 

Book Il.--The Tudors. f Ready. 

Book II.—The Stuarts. 

Book 1V.—The Hanoverians and Modern Times. 
[Just Published, 








— 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. JUST PUBLISHED, 


Hurley’s Lessons in Elementary Physiology. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised by JOSEPH BARCROFT, F.R.S., 
Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in the University of 
Cambridge. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

Natvrar.—‘ Mr. Joseph Barcroft, of Cambridge, has fulfilled his task with 
ability, tact, and, one may add, reverence. Although the repair has been sub- 
stantial, one cannot but be struck with the fact how much of the fabric is left 


intact. There could be no better testimony to the thoroughness and per- 
manence of the labours of the original builders,” 








. Science of Dairying. A Text-book for the Use of Secondary 
aud Technical Schools. By W. A. G. PENLINGTON, M.A. 
Lilustrated. 2s. 6d. 








Conspectus or Latin at Sight. A Method of Latin Sight 
Translation. By the Rev. HEDLEY V. TAYLOR, M.A. 
Vol. I. (Part I.), 1s. 6d. Vol. II. (Parts II, and III.), 1s. 6d, 
Complete, 2s. 6d. 


Tue Saturpay Revirw.—“ The ‘Conspectus’ is one of the most usefal 
school books we have seen for a long time.” 









Les Misérables. By VICTOR HUGO. Abridged and Edited 
by DOUGLAS G, CRAWFORD, M.A, 1s. net. 
[Pocket American and English Classics, 








A First Book of Arithmetic. By S. LISTER, B.Sc., Senior 
Mathematical Master, ‘'he County School, Uxbridge. 266 pp. 
1s. 6d. [First Books of Science, 









Elements of Ceometry. By S. BARNARD, M.A. and 
J. M. CHILD, B.A., Bsc. Parts I. to VL, 4s. Gd. Parts I. 
and IL., 1s.6d. Part IIL, 1s. Parts I. to 1II., 2s.6d. Parts 
I. to IV., 3s. Part IV., 6d. Parts III. and IV., 1s. 61. 
Parts 1V. and V., ls. 6d. 


TecunicaL JourNaL.—" As an example of the modern type of text-book on 
elementary geometry, this book is distinctly one of the best we have seen, and 
should be examined by all of those who are using such books.” 




















A Manual of Mechanics and Heat. By Professor R. A. 
GREGORY and H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 3s. 























CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, July and December, 1916. 


ENGLISH. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Romeand other Poems (containing Horatius, 
Lake Regillus, The Armada). W.T. Wess. Is. 9d, [ Preliminary. 
—— Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems (containing Horatius, Lake 
Regillus, The Armada), F. T. Baker. Is, net, Preliminary. 
Perry's Boy’s Odyssey. T.S. Perrin, 1s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, K. Dricuron. Is, 9d, Junior and Senior. 
—— Julius Cesar, J.C. Scnimexour. 2s. 6d, Junior and Senior. 
—— Julius Cwsar. G. W. ard L.G,. Hurvorp, Is. net. [Junior and Senior. 
—-- Juiius Cesar, KR. M. Loverr. Is. net. | Junior and Senior. 
— Julius Cesar, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
-—— Macbeth. K. Detcuron. With an Appendix. 1s, 9d, Senior. 
—— Macbeth, A.C. L. Brown, Is. net. Senior. 
— Macbeth, C. W. Prencu. Is. net. Senior. 
—— Macbeth, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Senior. 


Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. H. G. Buruier and L. Masow. Is. net. [ Junior, 
Tennyson’s Select Poems, H. B. Grorce and W. H. Hapow, 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
Addison-Steele’s Coveriecy Papers. K. Deiauron. Is. 9d. [Junior, 
Goldsmith's Traveller and Tne Deserted Village, With Notes by J. W. 
Hates, 6d. Junior. 
—— Traveller and The Deserted Viilazge. A. Barrerr. Is. 9d, (Junior, 
— Deserted Village and The Traveller, R. N. Wurrerorp. 1s. net. 


Junior. 

Chaucer’s Prologue. A. W. Potrarp. Is, 91. Senior. 
_— Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Prestes =m, M. H. 
LIDDELL. Us, Senior. 
—— Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Priest’s Tale. 
A, Incranam, 1a, net. Senier. 
Bacon’s Essays. F.G. Sener, 3s. Senior, 
—— Essays. G. H. Crane, Is. net, Senior. 


ENGLISH. 
Kingsley’s Heroes, With Notes by H. B. Correriti. Is, 6d, [ Preliminary. 
~—— Heroes, C. A. M’Murry. Is. net. [ Preliminary. 
Seoti’s Ivanhoe, With Introduction and Notes, 2, 6d. Preliminary. 
—— Ivanhoe. Abridged and Edited by F. Jounson. 1s, 6d. [Preliminary. 
——— Ivanhoe. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 6d. Preliminary. 
Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. H. B. Correriu., Is. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
——— Song of Hiawatha, E. J. Fremine. Is. net. Preliminary. 
—— Evangeline. H. 8. Correriti. Is. 9d, Preliminary. 
~——— Evangeline. L. B. Semrie. Is. net. Preliminary. 


-——— Tempest. H. E. Greenr. 1s, net. Junior and Senior. 
Junior and Senior, 


Shakespeare’s Tempest, K. De:auron. Is. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
-——— Tempest. Evers'ey Edition. With Notes. Is, 


—— Macbeth. K. Detentron.. With an Appendix. Is, 9d. Junior. 
——— Macbeth. Eversiey Edition. With Notes, Is, Junior. 
—— Macbeth. C. W. Frencu. Is. net. (Junior. 
—— Macbeth. A.C. L. Brown. Is. net. Junior, 
~—— Henry V. K. Deieuton. With an Appendix, Is. 9d, Junior. 
-——— Henry V. R. H. Bow es. 1s. net, Junior. 
—— Henry V. L. F. Morr. 1s. net. Junior, 
—— Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s, Junior. 
—_ Merchant of Venice, K. Deicuron. With an Appendix, s, 4. 
unrior. 
—— Merchant of Venice. ©. W. Uxprrwoop. 1s. net. Junwr,. 


Merchant of Venice, Eversiey Edition. With Notes, Is. [ Junior. 
—— Much Ado about Nothing, K. Deisuron. With an Appendix. 2s. 
| Junior and Senior, 


—— Much Ado about Nothing. W. W. Lawrence, 1s. net. 
| Junior and Senior, 


—— Much Ado about Nothing. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
[Junior and Senior. 











—— Hamlet. K. Deieuron. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
—— Hamlet. L. A. Suexman. Is. net, Senior. 

Hamiet. G. P. Barrer. Is, net. Senior, 
—— Hamlet. Eversley Edition. With Notes. Is. Senior. 
——- King Lear. K. Dricutron. Withan Appendix. 1s, 9d, Senior. 
—— King Lear. V.C. Gitpexsteeve. 13. net. Senior. 
~—— King Lear. Eversley Edition. With Notes, Is, Senvwr. 
—— Twelfth Night. K. DeicurTon. 1s. 9d. Senior, 
—— Twelfth Night, E. P. Morron. 1s. net. [ Senior, 
—— Twelfth Night. W. M. Harr. Is, net. [ Senior, 
~—— Twelfth Night. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s, Senior. 
—— As You Like It. K. Deiauron. Is, 9d. Sen or. 
—— As You Like It. C. R. Gaston. 1s, net. [ Senior. 


Arno'd’s Merope. (Contained in Dramatic and Later Poems.) 4s. net. [ Senior. 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. W. Mopiex. 1s. 9d. 


*.* Complete Lists post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 








OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, March, July, and December, 1916. 





[Senicr, | Plato’s Meno, E. 8. Taomrsox. 5s. [Senior 





ENGLISH— continued. 


Burke’s Speech on American Taxation ; On Conciliation with America, 
&c. F.G.Sernr, 3s, 6d. [ Senior, 







EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Freeman's Primer of the History of Europe, 1s. 

——— General Sketch of European History. 3s, 6d, 

Browning's History of Europe in Outline, 1814-1848. 3s. 6d. 

Hasealt's European History. Chronologically arranged. 476-1910, 
8s. 6d, net, 

Adams’s European History. 6s. net. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Ceesar’s Helvetian War. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By W. 
eELcH and C, G. Durrietp, Is, 6d, [ Preliminary, 
—-— De Bello Gallico. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. 
Bonp and A, 8, WaLpoir. Is, 6d. [Junior 
Virgil's Aeneid. Book XI[. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace. Is. 6d, [Junior and Senior, 
Cicero's Pro Milone, F.H. Corson. 2s, 6d. Senior, 
Plautus’s Captivi. A. R.S. Hatuipre. 3s. 6d, [ Senior, 
Senephen's Anabasis. Book LIL, With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. H. 
ALL. s. 6d, Jun or. 
Anabasis. BooksI.-1V. W.W. Goopwixand J.W. Wurrr. 3s. 6d, Tani "We 
Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis. E. B. Enatanp, 6s, net. [Juntor and Senior. 
Plato’s Apology. H. Wiitamson. 2s. Od. Senior. 
Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. P. Frost. 3s. 6d. Senior, 
-——— Book VII. E.C. Marcuant. 3s. 6d, Senior. 
Homer’s Iliad. Books I,-XII, W. Learand M. A. Bayrietp, 6s, Senior. 







































ENGLISH —continued. 

Tennyson's none and other Poems (containing Ulysses, Tithonus, 
(Enone, The Death of (Baone, Tiresias, and The Lotus Eaters). F. J, 
Rowe and W. T. Wrens. Is, 9d. is ne 








Princess. P. M. Wautace. 2s. 6d. Senior, 
Bacon's Essays. F.G. Sriny. 3s, Senior, 

Essays. G. H. Crarxe. 1s, net. Senior. 
—— New Atlantis. A. T. Fivx. 1s. [sen at 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. H. B. Correritn, 2s, 6d. [Junior and Seniov 

















Essay on Milton. C. W. Frencu. 1s, net, [Junior and Seni 
Gray's Poems. J. Brapsuaw. Is. 9d, Senicr, 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. J.C. Corts. Is. 9d. Senior. 
—— Essay on Man. Epistles 1.-1V. EK. E. Mornis. Is. 3d, Senior. 
Johnson. By Sir L. Sreruen, 2s. net; 1s, 6d.; 1s, net; 1s, Senior. 





Bosweli’s Lire of Johnson. M. Morris. 3s. 6d. Senior. 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, Swift, 

Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's “ Life of Johnson.” With Preface 
and Notes by Marruew ARNOLD. 4s. 6d. {sen or. 














Life of Milton. K. Deieuron. 1+, 9d. Senior, 
—— Lifeof Dryden. P. Peterson. 2s, 6d, Senior. 
—— Life of Pope. P. Prrexson. 2:3. 6d. Senior. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, &c. 3s. tid. net. Senior. 
Clough’s Poems. With Introduction by C, Wurptry, 7s. €d. Senior. 
Eliot’s Mill on the Floss. I. Ausuerxman, 1s, net. Senior. 






LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary, By A.%. 


WaLrore, Is. 6d, Senior, 
Gallic War. Books Il. and III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
















W. G. Rutuerrorp, Is. 6d, Junior and Senior. 
Cicero’s De Amicitia. With Notesand Vocabulary. By L.S. Suuckxevreu. 
1s. 6d, Senior, 






Pro Milone. F. 1H. Corson. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Virgil’s Zneid, Book If, With Notes and Vocabulary, By T. E. Pace, 











is. 6d, [Seni . 
- Eneii. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 
Is. 6d [ Senior. 





Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book III. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
By G. H, Nauu. Is. 61, [ Junior. 
- Anabasis. Book IV, With Notesand Vocabulary. By E. D. Srone, 







ls. 6d. | Senior. 
—— Anabasis. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. H. Natt, 
6 Ser 


Is 








“Anabasis. Books I,-IV. W. W.Goopwis and J, W. Wurre, - 3s. Gd. 
[Junior and Ser 
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YEAR’S SUPPLY 


ONE OF MAGAZINES 
that hundreds of publishers 


DO YOU KNOW would be glad to send you a 


free sample copy of their Magazine if they only knew your 
address? {§t is our business to furnish Publishers only with 
the names of intelligent magazine readers. If you will write your 
full address VERY plain and send us ONLY 10 cents (in Silver) 
or money order we will send your name to several hundred 
publishers within a year, who will send you FREE sample copies 
of hundreds (yes several hundreds) of the leading Standard 
Magazines, Farm Papers, Poultry Journals, Story Magazines, 
Reviews and Weekly Papers, Mail Order and Trade Publications, 
sg Magazines, Fashion Journals, Lilustrated Maga- 
zines, and in fact about all kinds of high-grade interesting 
mazazines coming to you in most every mail for over a year 
and all for ONLY 10 cents (in silver). 


WE-DO-AS-WE-SAY 


so senda silver dime at once and your name will go on our next 
month's circulating list and you will be greatly surprised at the 
results as we assure you that you will be more than well 
pleased with the small investment. And you WILL NEVER 
regret it. Address the Magazine Circulating Co., Box 5240, 
Boston, U.S.A. Cuirculating Dept. 664". DON’T fail to write 
YOUR full address EXTRA plain. We have something in store 
for you—as a real surprise—if you will please let us know in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 


10c 








Oedicated to the Fleet. 1s. net. 


THE BALLAD OF TRAFALGAR 
(l. The Battle, 2. The Death. 3. L’Envoi.) 
By J. A. H. DREAPER. 
Times Literary Svur.—‘ A spirited narrative,” 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., London. 


Messrs. Sotheran’s West-End House 


is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Addres:: Bookmen, London, 


OOKS.—Shakespeare’s Works, edited by Gollancz, 12 vols., 
half-calf, extra fine copy, Dent 1899, £33s.; Ency. Britannica, Last Edit., 
India Paper, and Bookstand, 29 vols., £22; Aiusworth’s Works, Best Library 
Edit., 16 vols., illus., half-morocco, £4 10s.; Rackham’s Edit. de Luxe Edits., 
35s. each: Alice’s Adventures, Midsummer Night's Dream, Lam)’s Tales, 
Siegfried, Undine, Mother Goose, and Arthur Rackham’'s Book of Pictures; 
Bum pus’s Glories of N. France, 110 illus., 12s, 6d. net, for 6s. 6d. ; Balzac’s Greater 
Novels, 14 vols., £4 4s., for £2 2s.; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 
32s., for 6s. Send alsofor Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand, If youwanta 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The larvest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
— ——— a = 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
Ovursips Pace (when available), Fourrsen Guiyras, 
sccecenscnecsesseroocesccecocs eveoee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 

6 6 0} Half Narrow Column 2 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,,... 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 ¥ 
ComPranies, 
Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page £14 14 
dive Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (contaiming on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, Ss, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 153, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOkKs. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
By H. G. WELLS 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue Dairy Curonicte.—“I doubt if Mr. Wells has eyor 
treated the comedy of sex more cleverly than in this nove! 
Benham’s mother, a prosperous divorcee, is imagined wit, 
exquisite humour; and the women who show him how delightful 
it is to be interrupted in the task of creating one’s nobility are 
drawn by a hand obedient to a twinkling eye.” 





THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 
By F. S. OLIVER. 


Tue Dairy Tetecraru.—“ This strong, manly, and determined 
appeal to the nation’s manhood and common-sense is bound to 
do good.” 


—_ 


8vo. 6s. net. 





OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pentecost of Calamity. ,, 
OWEN WISTER, Author of “'Phe Virginian,” &. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 


Tae Damy Mari.—‘‘ Mr. Wister has won fame as a novelist, and in this 
little volume he has given us one of the wisest and tenderest books on the war 
that have come from an American writer.” 


*,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE BEST NOVELS 6s. EACH. 





The Little Iliad 
Carfraes Comedy 
Muslin 

The Freelands 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
GLADYS PARRISH 
GEORGE MOORE 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
W. S. MAUGHAM Of Human Bondage 
RICHARD DEHAN Off Sandy Hook 
F, DOSTOEVSKY 4s. 64. Insulted and Injured 


“A living piece of literature.""—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 
Now Ready. 


“ Not a book for the faint-hearted or the empty-headed—if there be any such 
left. ‘The others should read it for its truth, its sincerity, and the candour of 
its criticism.”—Mr. Punch. 


3rd Large Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d. stamps 
Jor postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
Highly Kecommended by Medical Profession, 


The 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 





found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Statien, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Stro2t. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Stre2t. 


17/6 9/9 PAPER-PAD 


or plain, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy tiquid. 


ParaB_e in ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Half- 
yearly. 
86... 0145... 


Including postage to any 
partof the United King- 
dom on . £1 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &e. ons £1 12 G.., 0 16 &... 





1 WELLINGTON STRE£T, STRAND. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 
First List of Autumn Novels 


You can always rely upon Chapman & Hall's 
Novels for Literary Quality, Wholesome Atmo- 
sphere, and Strong Human Interest. 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME ; MR. BROCM AND HIS 
A TALE OF FAERIE. BROTHER 
By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


Author of “The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense,” &c. 


Author of “ Lamorna,” “The Inner 
Shrine,” &c. 





A SENTIMENTAL PILGRIM 


By MARION ASHWORTH 
Author of ‘‘From Beyond the Pale.” 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 


RICHARD FURLONG 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


Author of “ Sally Bishop,” &c. 





THE BUSY WHISPER 
By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “ Mrs. Latham’s Extrava- 
gance,” 








THE SOUL CF A TEACHER 
By ROGER WRAY 
A New Writer of Great Promise. 





SOLDIERS’ STORIES 
OF THE WAR 


Edited by WALTER WOOD, 
Author of “Men of the North Sea,” “North Sea Fishers and 
Fighters,’ &. With 20 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL, 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


These are the actual stories of the principal engagements in the 
Great War told by combatants themselves who have returned 
wounded from the battlefields, or battleships. Every engagement 
down to Neuve Chapelle has its own story, and all are among the 
most graphic accounts of the conflict that have appeared anywhere. 


THE LITERARY MAN’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The Books arranged in Chronological order, 
with Introductory Essays and Annotations. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of “The Literary Man’s Bible.” Demy 8vo. With Map. 
40s. Gd. net. 


“On fundamental issues he has brought to bear a sterling 
common-sense, which we like to consider a peculiarly English 
attitude, and which is certainly in marked contrast with some of 
the theories which have come to us from Germany.”—Spectator. 





Morals in Evolution: 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE ETHICS 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
Third and Revised Edition. 10s. Gd. net. 


Professor Hobhouse’s book, which has become the standard work 
on the subject, has been entirely rewritten and revised, and 
reprinted in one volume. Of the first edition the Standard said: 
—“In this elaborate work of one of the most brilliant of the 
younger school of Oxford philosophers . . . a more serious attempt 
than we have had for some time is made to deal with the diffi- 
culties of the subject. ... Mr. Hobhouse is so ingenious and 
learned a guide that he can always be followed with attention.” 


Demy 8vo. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 








New Medici Prints 





BELLINI: Portrait of a Boy 15s. 
(Dorchester House) 15} 9 ins. [October 

GOYA: The Duke of Wellington 15s. 
(Duke of Leeds’ Coll.) 19% 14} ins. 

Frans HALS: The Laughing Cavalier 15. 


(Wallace Collection) 19x 15} ins. 


P.de HOOCH : Court of a Dutch House 15s. 


(National Gallery) 17} 14} ins. 
‘ . 6d. each or 
LUINI: Kneeling Angels & 4 e- 
(Brera Gallery, Milan) Two prints, 
each 12} x 8} ins. 


MESSINA: The Crucifixion 21s. 
(National Gallery) 16x 9} ins. [October 
PERUGINO: The Crucifixion 21s. 
(S.M. Maddalena de’ Pazzi, Florence) 
14x 27 ins, [October 
A. del SARTO: Madonna del Sacco 21s. 
(Cloisters of SS. Annunziata, Florence) 
11} x 25 ins. 
UNKNOWN : General Wolfe 15s. 


(National Portrait Gallery) 19% 15 ins. 


VERMEER : Young Lady at the Virginals 


(National Gallery) 19x 163 ins. 17s. 6d. 
WATTS : Earl Roberts 15s. 
(National Portrait Gallery) 19x 15} ins. 
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NOW _ON _ SALE. 





THE 


LIFE ROMANCE 
LLOYD GEORGE 


BY 


BERIAH EVANS. 
Introduction by CHARLES SAROLEA, 


The book is the most intimate and inspired study of 
the statesman that has yet appeared. It deals with every 
phase of Mr. Lloyd George’s remarkably interesting 
career, and includes many fine and hitherto unpublished 
photographs. The Introduction by Dr. Charles Sarolea 
deals in a masterly manner with the International aspect 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s career, and the writer foreshadows 
the part which Mr. Lloyd George is probably destined to 
play as Ambassador of the British Empire to the future 
congress of Peace. 


Magnificent Portrait in 4 Colours after Sir LUKE FILDES. 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS AND CARTOONS, 
Cloth, 36 net. Stiff Paper Boards, 2/- net. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE HOLY FLOWER H. Rider Haggard 


“The book will surely take its place with the most popular of its author’s vivid and 
absorbing romances of adventure.” —Dai'y Telegraph. 


A LOVERS’ TALE Maurice Hewlett 

“The whole story is brilliantly told and pleasantly told with here and there 
glimpses of sharp humour for those who can catch them, whilst the spirit of romance 
flies fast and high; and there is jovial humour too, when the narrative comes to 
earth.”—The Standard. 


DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“Mrs. Ward has never felt more deeply or expressed herself with greater earnest- 


ness in any of her other works.” —Spectator. 
THE WHITE HORSES Halliwell Sutcliffe 


“The single-hearted loyalty which runs through every page cannot fail to appeal to 
every Briton at the present moment.”—Evening Standard, 
Arthur Applin 


BLACKTHORN FARM 
The exciting events arising out of Ruby 


A stirring narrative of modern life. 
Strode’s action in forging a cheque to save her ruined lover from suicide, make one of 


Mr. Applin’s most vivid and realistic sensation stories. 
THE BLUE TAXI A. Wilson-Barrett 


The thrilling adventures of the son of an American millionaire as a taxi-driver in 
London. He finds himself drawn into one of the strangest mysteries Mr. Barrett has 


yet conceived, 
THE GOLDEN QUEST A. and C. Askew 


“There is abundant incident, a cleverly developed plot, and trials and tribulations 
which by various and devious ways lead to the right ending.”—Sporting Life. 


ROOM NINETEEN Florence Warden 
Mystery, plot and counterplot, and exciting incident are the outstanding features of 
this splendid tale. 





THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART Katharine Tynan 


An emotional and exciting story, written with all Mrs. Tynan’s accustomed skill 


and lightness of touch. 


THE MAN WHO BOUGHT LONDON 
Edgar Wallace 


Mr. Wallace has here conceived a romance as original and exciting as anything he 
has published. It is a story to be thought over and talked about. 


THE CLOAK OF DARKNESS Sir Wm. Magnay 


“No writer even among the more sensationally successful is better skilled than 
Sir William Magnay in the conduct and composition of an enthralling detective 


story.”—Scotsman., 
GENTLEMEN OF THE SEA 


A stirring romance of the modern Navy. 


A RISKY GAME Harold Bindioss 

The author has here forsaken his beloved Canada, and written a strenuous and 
exciting novel of gun-running in Cuba, There is a breezy freshness about ‘A Risky 
Game” that will further endear Mr. Bindloss to his innumerable admirers. 


THE SIGN OF SILENCE Wm. Le Queux 

This is a story of one of the strangest mysteries Mr. Le Queux has ever conceived. 
From the sensational and mysterious opening the author keeps the excitement at fever 
heat until the last line. 


Paul Trent 





THE 


octoserR WINDSOR 


Notable Contributios 


CERMANY’S RAILWAY CRIP ON ASIA MINCR. By L. Morton 
THE EQUIPMENT OF THE FORCES. (2nd Article.) By W. G. Fitz-Cerald 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. By E. H. D. Sewell 
WAR-TIME SERVICE FOR WOMEN. By !gnatius Phayre 
A WAR POEM. By Kathzrine Tynan 


Powerful Complete Story by the 
fate JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


Coniributions by 
G. B. Lancaster 
Marjorie Bowen 





Eden Phillpotts 
A. A, Milne 


Mary Grant Bruce 
Austin Philips 





WON DER BOOK 
OF EMPIRE 


Crown 4to, picture boards, 
3s. 6d. Also in handsome 
cloth gilt binding, 5s. Twelve 
Coloured Plates. 264 Pages, 
Over 300 Illustrations, 


It may safely be said that everyone who 
turns these pages will be amazed at the 
wealth of interest, entertainment and 
instruction, and will close the volume 
with 

A NEW SENSE OF PRIDE 
in the greatest Empire that the world has 
seen. It undertakes the duty to the 
coming generation of making them 
acquainted with their glorious heritage, 
and teaching them something of their 
fellow-citizens, and of the countries jg 
which they dwell. 


LORD ROBERTS, 


K.G., V.C. 
The Story of a Great Soldier, 


Large Crown 8vo., 
Fully Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 


By 
CAPTAIN QWEN WHEELER 


Author of “The Story of Our Army,” 

“The War Office, Past and Present,” &c, 

It has been felt that a life so adven- 
turous and romantic as that of the great 
Field-Marshal should be enshrined in a 
volume which, while moderate in price, 
should also be authoritative, carefully and 
accurately written, and suitable especially 
for presentation to boys, both of this and 
future generations. 

The book is tavishly illustrated with 
portraits and drawings which practically 
depict the battle history of the British 
sone ten during a 7 of waited years, 


C. G. D. ROBERTS 
NATURE BOOKS 


Lerge Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Fully Illustrated, Pictorial End- 
papers. 2s. 6d. met cach. 


“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts 
we have often adventured among the wild 
beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to 
do so many times in the future. It is an 
education not to be missed by those who 
have the chance, and the chance is every- 
one’s. Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, 
and his readers, both old and young, 
should love it with him.”—Athenzum. 


Hoof and Claw 

The House in the Water 
The Backwoodsmen 
Kings in Exile 
Neighbours Unknown 
More Kindred of the Wild 
The Feet of the Furtive 
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